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FOREWORD  AND  DEDICATION 
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HE  following  chapters  were  intended  for  serial  pub¬ 
lication  during  the  celebration  of  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement"}  of  our  city. 
Assured  that  they  ought  to  be  assembled  in  book 
form  as  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  occasion,  this 
compilation  is  the  result.  Much  detail  of  great  interest 
in  the  history  of  Salem  is  omitted,  of  course,  in  keeping 
with  the  design  of  the  writer.  This  design  was  merely 
|to  give  some  interpretation  to  the  important  periods  of 
our  history\and  prepare  an  outline  of  our  three  hundred 
years  of  existence  for  the  convenience  and  possible  bene¬ 
fit  of  those  who  would  observe  the  occasion  and  enjoy 
it  most  in  a  mildly  reflective  mood.  Because  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  occasion  and  the  very  great  wealth  of 
material  call  for  careful  preparation  by  anyone  venturing 
to  deal  with  it,  it  becomes  necessary  to  say  that  this 
outline  was  prepared  during  brief  periods  of  leisure,  that 
it  isi^not  written  with  the  authority  or  responsibility  of 
an  historian  Vnd  that  it  presents  only  a  personal  point 
of  view.|' 

To  my  fellow  citizens,  native  and  foreign  born,  this 
little  publication  is  affectionately  dedicated. 

J.  B.  S. 

Salem,  Mass,  April,  1926. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

SALEM  is  spoken  of  as  an  ancient  city,  but  if  our 
minds  dwell  on  Thebes,  Homer’s  city  “of  the  hun¬ 
dred  gates  whence  sallied  forth  warriors  with  horses  and 
chariots”  a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  or  if  we  ponder 
on  Memphis,  buried  in  the  sands  of  Egypt,  “with  temples 
vast  and  magnificent”  equally  long  ago,  we  seem  to  have 
neither  age  nor  grandeur.  But  this  is  a  fleeting  thought ; 
/the  grandeur  of  the  cities  of  the  New  World  is  the  greater 
because  it  is  a  human/, rather  than  a  material  grandeur ; 
because,  with  the  birth  and  growth  of  New  World  settle- 
ments^men  were  elevated  to  a  common  sovereignty  and 
power/ 

Very  ancient  cities  were  the  possessions  of  despots  and 
masters  and  the  men  who  worked  to  build  them  were 
servile  and  debased,  bending  low  to  those  who  ruled 
them  and  crouching  under  the  whip  and  lash  of  their  op¬ 
pressors.  There  was  no  thought  then  of  human  rights, 
personal  liberty  or  equality  among  men.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  civilization  along  the  Nile,  thus,  also,  with  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  Feudal  System  with  its  invidi¬ 
ous  distinctions  of  kings,  barons,  lords,  vassals,  serfs, 
churls,  and  bondmen. 

Under  the  Roman  Empire,  cities  grew  in  number, 
wealth  and  power  and  aided  in  the  spread  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  To  the  exclusion  of  what  we  call  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation,  the  Empire  was  composed  of  municipia,  and, 
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along  many  lines,  high  stages  of  perfection  in  adminis¬ 
tration  were  reached^but  the  mass  of  the  people  remained 
in  subjection,)  A  proposition  to  give  the  slave  a  costume 
*  that  would  distinguish  him  was  once  defeated  in  the 
Roman  Senate  because  “it  was  considered  dangerous  to 
show  them  how  numerous  they  were.”  Slaves  were  often 
among  the  spoils  of  war.  They  had  no  rights  and  could 
be  tortured  and  killed  by  their  masters.  They  were  con¬ 
demned  to  fight  with  wild  beasts  and  were  often  lashed, 
branded  and  crushed  between  stones.  The  death  method 
was  usually  crucifixion.  “The  elder  Cato  used  not  infre¬ 
quently  to  put  one  of  his  slaves  to  death  in  the  presence 
of  his  fellows  to  cow  them  into  absolute  subservience" 
and  “Augustus  crucified  a  slave  for  killing  a  favorite 
Vcfuail".  |/When  Christianity  came  the  condition  of  human¬ 
ity  was  improved  and  laws  made  under  it  softened  a 
little  the  fiendish  cruelty. 

Succeeding  the  Empire,  ^feudalism  came,:  and  cities 
were  enclosed  in  the  domains  of  the  barons  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  paid  tribute  and  rendered  service.  By  bribe  and  pur¬ 
chase  some  immunities  were  periodically  given  and  so 
there  were  developed  grants,  privileges,  bestowals,  bills 
of  rights,  treaties  of  peace,  and  charters,  and  in  these 
chartered  cities  of  Europe  there  were  nursed,  very  slowly, 
the  principles  of  free  government.  ^lut  hi  the  old  order 
popular  rights  were  denied,  disregarded  and  violated^ 
For  any  attempted  assertion  of  them, Revere  penalties 
were  paid  to  autocratic  power  J  These  charters  from  the 
overlord  gave  some  relief,  but  no  guarantee,  from  op¬ 
pression  and,  with  every  decline  of  municipal  vigilance, 
the  vulture  of  royal  power  descended,  bloody  hands  of 
rulers  exacted  more  tribute  and  force  again  ruled  and 
ruined. 

In  our  day  of  easy  independence,  we  do  not,  in  any 
appreciative  way,  recall  the  time  when  homage  was  paid 
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to  imperious  rulers  steeped  in  every  infamy ;  when  au¬ 
thority  was  ruthlessly  administered  by  the  few  and  bond¬ 
age  was  the  heritage  of  the  many;  when  the  people,  be¬ 
nighted  and  ignorant,  and  often  famished  and  in  rags, 
cried  for  long  life  to  the  richly  robed  tyrants  who  were 
to  begin  their  rule  over  them ;  when  innocence  cowered 
and  guilt  was  triumphant  and  justice  languished  and  was 
prostrate.  The  imperialistic  form  of  government  bred 
grave  social  injustice.  It  made  man  a  slave  and  a  beast 
of  burden.  Humanity,  as  Markham  expresses  it,  was 
“betrayed,  plundered,  profaned  and  disinherited”.  But 
all  this  was  doomed  to  pass  before  the  advance  of  hu¬ 
man  rights,  the  education  of  the  masses,  the  growing 
light  of  liberty,  the  growing  freedom  of  the  soul. 

4  England  was  among  the  last  of  the  places  to  come  un¬ 
der  the  domination  of  the  Romans  and  among  the  first 
to  be  relieved  of  it  and  there  was  no  particularly  per¬ 
manent  impression  left  on  the  people  of  our  mother  coun¬ 
try  by  this  invasion); /also,  the  germ  of  personal  liberty 
was  always  active  in  the  Saxon  element  of  the  racial  ad¬ 
mixture. I  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Saxons  came  from 
lands  “where  the  Roman  eagle  had  never  been  seen  or 
seen  only  during  momentary  incursions”.  So  in  time, 


but  very  gradually,  men  began  to  understand,  and  desire, 
and  contend  for,  and  finally  acquire,  the  privileges  we 
call  civil  and  religious  liberty.  From  our  modern  point 
of  view  these  privileges  seem  natural  and  inalienable, 
but  they  are  the  outcome  of  a  long  struggle  in  the  mother 


country  and  a  measurably  long  one  on  our  own  soil. 

^Tyranny’s  great  ally  always  was  ignorance,  ignorance 

of  the  many!  When  the  discovery  of  America  came  in 

1492,  it  “awakened  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  enter- 

A  ° 


prise  and  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  intellectual  de- 
velopment  .  And  scholars  like  Erasmus  employed  them- 


selves  in  writing  books  described  as  most  tender  and 
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affecting  appeals”  to  the  conscience ;  and,  as  a  result, 
history  records,  that  “more  schools  were  founded  than 
in  three  centuries  before”.  /Modern  civilization  was  now 
beginning  to  take  hold.^ 

At  this  time  Thomas  More  wrote  “Utopia”,  picturing 
an  American  Commonwealth  with  “comfortable  homes, 
a  system  of  public  schools  in  which  every  child  received 
a  good  education”  and  where  there  were  “an  individual 
ballot,  religious  toleration  and  universal  suffrage”.  Cen- 
turies  after  this  dream  was  fulfilled  and  Salem  was 
among  the  very  early  settlements  of  such  a  Common¬ 
wealth. 

It  is  said  of  our  founders  that  “they  had  sacrificed  all 
to  find  and  to  make  a  country  for  themselves  and  they 
meant  to  keep  it  for  themselves ;  their  resolve  was  in¬ 
exorable  not  to  suffer  dissent  or  any  discordant  element 
to  get  foothold  among  them”.  Archbishop  Hughes  says 
in  this  connection,  of  the  Puritans,  “they  had  suffered 
much  from  persecution  on  account  of  their  religion  and 
they  did  not  deem  it  extravagant  to  claim,  in  the  wilder- 
ness,  at  least,  the  privilege  of  being  united  and  undis¬ 
turbed  in  their  worship^jby  the  inroads  of  sectarians  and 
by  doctrines  at  variance  witmtheir  own”.  Civil  and  reli- 
gious  liberty,  meaning  by  the  latter  an  exemption  from 
Enforced  worship  at  the  command  of  Church  or  State 
!  against  personal  conscientious  conviction,  did  not  begin 
at  once  with  us  or  attain  suddenly  tojf present  legal  per¬ 
fection.  Rufus  Choate  speaks  of  the  “whole  train  of 
causes  from  the  Reformation  downwards  which  prepared 
us  to  be  republicans”.  But  civil  and  religious  liberty 


had  reached  an  interesting  development  at  the  time  of 

- - - - - - * 


the  settlement 


•  ill  *  i 

our  city  and  both  movements  in  the 


old  country,  seemingly  converging  here,  an  abbreviated 
summary  along  these  lines  may  help  illuminate  the  back- 
ground  of  the  founders. 
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Salem  was  an  English  settlement  ind  the  Feudal  Sys- 
tern  obtained  in  early  England,  as  elsewhere,  and  it  some¬ 
times  buttressed  and  sometimes  menaced  the  throne  of 
Kings,  as  various  interests  seemed  to  indicate.  This  sys¬ 
tem  lasted  with  declining  power  until  after  the  War  of 
the  Roses  in  1460.  This  war  desolated  in  numbers  and 
power  the  nobility  of  the  country  but  before  the  war  the 
barons  had  forced  Magna  Charta  from  King  John  in 


1215,  and  before  the  war,  also,  came  the  first  House  of 
Commons  in  which  representatives  from  counties  and 
cities  took  their  seats  with  the  prelates  and  the  nobility. 


The  provisions  of  Magna  Charta  are  declared  to  be  “the 
basis  and  the  bulwark  of  those  rights  and  immunities 
that  make  England  and  America  the  most  free  and  happy 
countries  on  earth”. 

In  1381  there  was  a  noticeable  protest  against  social 
injustice  in  the  form  of  a  peasants’  revolt  called  Wat 
Tyler’s  Rebellion.  It  was  quickly  suppressed  but  con¬ 
trasting,  as  it  did,  the  condition  of  the  rich  and  poor,  the 
spirit  of  it  has  never  died  and  it  often  finds  forceful  ex¬ 
pression  today  against  certain  social  inequities.  John 
Ball  said  in  Wat  Tyler’s  time, 


i 


/ 

/‘Good  people,  things  will  never  go  well  in  England 
so  long  as  goods  be  not  in  common  and  so  long  as 
there  be  vassals  and  gentlemen;  they  are  clothed  in 
their  velvet  and  warm  in  their  furs  and  ermine  while 
we  are  covered  with  rags;  they  have  wines  and  spices 
and  fair  bread,  and  we  eat  oat  cake  and  straw  and 
have  water  to  drink;  they  have  leisure  and  fine 
houses,  and  we  have  pain  and  labor  and  the  rain  and 
the  winds  in  the  fields;  and  yet  it  is  of  us  and  our 
toil  that  these  men  hold  their  state”. 


. 


From  the  War  of  the  Roses  down  to  the  time  of  King 

Tames  (1603-1625)  during  whose  regnancy  the  Pilgrims 

came  to  America,  there  was  little  advance  in  Constitu- 

tional  liberty,  but  his  reign  marked  the  advent  of  its  re- 

newal  and  in  1628  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  second 

° 


great  charter  of  liberties  was  framed,  prohibiting  benevo- 
lences  to  the  crown,  illegal  taxation  and  martial  law  and 
requiring  obedience  to  the  law  from  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  as  well  as  from  others.  With  this  advance  in 
popular  rights  the  people  of  England  thought  there  was 
an  end  ^of  royal  oppression-  and  bells  were  tolled  and 
blazing  fires  sent  the  message  to  the  skies.  When  the 
people’s  struggle  for  civil  liberty  in  England  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  this  point  the  Pilgrims  had  arrived  at  Ply- 
mouth.  And  there  was  a  fishing  village  at  Cape  Ann, 
Gloucester,  established  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  White  of  Dor¬ 
chester,  England.  From  Gloucester,  Roger  Conant  in 
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1626,  with  a  band  of  about  twenty-five,  came  to  Salem, 
then  called  Naumkeag,  and  described  as  a  place  for  those 
who  “on  account  of  religion”  might  be  willing  to  settle 
here.  An  additional  motive  for  the  removal  from  Cape 
Ann  to  Salem  was  the  failure  of  the  little  settlement  to 
prosper  there.  This  religious  motive  in  the  matter  of  our 
settlement  was  probably  one  growing  out  of  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  some  to  agree  to  so  utteri  a  separation 
from  the  Church  of  England  as  the  Pilgrims  practiced 
at  Plymouth.'  JThe  religious  development  in  the  mother 
country,  like  the  civil  development  there,  which  led  to 
the  presence  of  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  on  our  shores, 


covered  centuries.  The  name  Pilgrim  was  one  given  to 
the  religionists  ^because  of  their  wanderings  in  search 
of  a  place  to  worship  in  peaceA  The  names  Puritan  and 
Separatist  were  wholly  religious  designations  growing 
out  of  the  controversy  attending  the  Reformation  and 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  England.  Only  a 
running  review  from  Caesar  to  the  Separatist  is  needed 
for  our  purpose.  ^England,  when  invaded  by  Julius 

^  - •  -V-rr.  ■V.w*  v  T..h_ 

Caesar,  practiced  Druidism.  In  deep  forest  shades  the 
Druids  performed  their  rites  and  gave  human  life  in  sacri¬ 
fice.  Christianity  crept  in  during  the  Roman  occupation 

... -- ..  ...  ^v'ViV  V 
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only  to  disappear  after  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest.  But 
two  handsome  boy  captives  in  the  Roman  market  place 

-  j  r  '  r 

were  pointed  out  to  the  Christian  priest,  Gregory,  and 
he,  impressed  by  their  fair  complexion  and  delicate  beau- 
ty,  exclaimed,  “not  Angles  but  Angels”.  When  Gregory 


later  became  Pope  he  sent  monks  to  England  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  again  established. 

Then  the  Norman  invasion  came  and  with  it  William 


the  Conqueror.  He  has  been  described  as  “a  true  Catholic” 
but  of  him,  also,  it  was  said  that  “he  bluntly  refused  to 
obey  the  command  of  the  Pope  to  do  fealty  for  his 
realm”.  He  also  removed  bishops  from  the  civil  benches, 
an  early  act  in  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  And 
there  was  some  further  conflict  between  these  two  bodies 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II  (1154-1189)  when  the  Council 
of  Clarendon  gave  certain  jurisdiction  to  the  civil  courts 
over  the  ecclesiastical  ones.  The  Archbishop  of  Cante- 
bury,  Thomas  A.  Becket,  is  said  to  have  first  assented  to 
this  change  and  then  to  have  rejected  it.  These  were 
very  dramatic  times ;  the  Archbishop  was  murdered  at 
his  altar  and  King  Henry,  in  token  of  his  sorrow,  walked 
barefooted  to  the  tomb  of  the  Archbishop  and  submitted 
himself  to  the  lash  of  the  monks,  thus  helping  to  appease 
the  popular  clamor  and  the  general  abhorrence  of  the 
crime.  King  John,  from  whom  Magna  Charta  was  wrest¬ 
ed  in  1215,  ejected  the  monks  from  their  houses  because 
they  accepted  the  Pope’s  appointment  of  Langton  as 
Archbishop  of  Cantebury.  John  claimed  the  monks  had 
previously  endorsed  his  nominee  or  choice  for  the  office. 
The  Pope  placed  England  under  the  Interdict  and  the  N 
churches  were  closed  and  the  throne  declared  vacant. 
Troops  were  expected  from  France  to  enforce  the  Pope’s 
decree.  John  arranged  for  peace  and  then  decided  to 
avenge  himself  on  the  barons  who  had  refused  to  join 
him  in  a  war  on  France.  The  barons  had  secretly 


leagued  together.  Langton  joined  them  and  became 
their  leader  and  John  was  forced  at  Runny mede  to  sign 
the  Great  Charter  called  “the  most  remarkable  instru- 
ment  known  in  English  history”.  With  Wickliff,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II,  (1377-1399)  began  the  First  Re¬ 
formation.  In  1401,  William  Salter,  preacher  and  heretic, 
was  burned  at  the  stake  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  who 
had  “the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  the  first  king  of 
England  to  impose  the  death  penalty  by  fire  on  account 
of  religious  belief”.  The  historian  observes  “thus  was 
inaugurated  the  system  of  horrible  intolerance  that  black¬ 
ened  the  pages  of  English  history  of  which  Catholics  and 
Protestants  were  guilty  alike”. 

America  had  been  discovered  when  thd  Second  Refor¬ 
mation  came  with  Martin  Luther  in  Germany  in  1517, 
and  within  the  scope  of  Protestantism  fell  Germany, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands. 
King  Henry  VIII  was  then  reigning  in  England  (1509- 
1547).  In  his  Catholic  zeal  he  wrote  a  book  against 
Luther.  Henry  had  great  academic  interest  in  religious 
matters  and  revelled  in  points  of  canon  law.  He  proved 
himself  a  zealous  Catholic  as  against  Luther  but  when 
his  personal  interests  became  involved  and  he  looked 
upon  Anne  Boleyn,  maid  of  honor  to  the  Queen,  and  saw 
that  she  was  fair,  he  invoked  one  of  these  canonical  points 
in  his  favor,  to  the  effect  that  his  marriage  to  his  first 
wife,  Catherine  of  Aragon,  then  living,  who  was  his 
brother  Arthur’s  widow,  a  marriage  forbidden  by  the 
Levitical  law  and  the  canons  of  the  Church  but  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  dispensation  of  the  Pope,  was  at  the  start 
and  always  since  then,  illegal.  The  Pope  overruled  him 
in  this  claim  and  under  Henry  there  (began  an  official 
separation  of  Church  and  State  in  England  that  has  since 
continued. 

Under  Henry  VIII  was  instituted  the  Established 
Church,  sometimes  called  the  Episcopal,  and  it  was  against 
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the  tyranny  of  this  church  in  the  later  reign  of  King 
James  that  both  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  rebelled.  King 
James  proposed  to  “harry  them  from  the  land”. v)  Henry 
was  succeeded  by  his  Catholic  daughter  Mary  who  at- 
tempted  to  restore  officially  the  Catholic  religion  and  the 
persecutions  under  her  drove  many  English  Protestants 
to  Switzerland  where  they  were  under  the  influence  of 
the  Swiss  reformers  who  had  abandoned  all  forms  and 
ceremonies  in  religious  worship.  These  English  Protes¬ 
tants  returned  to  England  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
King  Henry’s  Protestant  daughter,  and  became  active 
and  prominent. 

A  religious  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  Pilgrims 
who  came  to  Plymouth  and  the  Puritans  who  came  to 
Salem.  The  Pilgrims  were  Separatists,  believing  that 
“a  single  congregation  of  godly  persons,  however  few  or 
humble,  regularly  organized  for  Christ’s  work,  is  of 
right,  by  Divine  appointment,  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authority  on  earth”.  The  Puritans  simply  wanted  a 
plainer  or  purer  form  of  religious  ceremony.  Puritanism 
was  defined  as  “a  form  of  Episcopacy  and  middle  ground 
between  Catholic  and  Separatist”.  However  this  distinc¬ 
tion  may  have  obtained  in  England,  the  Puritans  coming 
here  were  in  effect  Separatists,  so  much  so  that  Endecott 
in  Salem  cut  the  cross  from  the  English  flag,  just  as  the 
cross  had  been  abandoned  in  the  form  of  worship  by  the 
Swiss  reformers.  That  this  act  of  hasty  irreverence  was 
not  endorsed  by  all  is  evidenced  by  a  letter  written  by 
James  Cudworth  at  the  time.  The  letter  reads, — 

“One  thing  I  cannot  but  relate  &  that  not  only 
with  grefe  for,  &  with  feare  of,  what  will  be  the 
event  of  a  strange  thinge  put  in  practice  by  sum  in 
the  church  of  Salem;  but  by  whome  I  heare  not,  and 
that  is  they  have  Cut  out  the  Crosse  in  the  Flage 
or  Ansient  that  they  cari  before  them  when  they 
trayne.  \Indeed  it  is  contrary  to  the  mindes  &  willes 
of  all  that  I  cann  heare  of."  Captaine  Indicat  there 
Captaine  is  a  holy,  honest,  man  &  dus  utterly  aban¬ 
don  it  &  who  are  the  Aegentees  in  it  I  cannot  heare”. 
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There  is  no  need,  because  it  is  familiar  history,  to  dwell 
on  the  religious  persecutions  and  bloody  struggles  in  the 
old  world  following  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Queen 
Mary  persecuted  the  Protestants ;  Queen  Elizabeth  per¬ 
secuted  the  Catholics;  King  James  persecuted  the  Puri¬ 
tans  and  King  Charles,  following  him,  was  beheaded  by 
the  Puritans,  then  led  by  Cromwell,  under  whom  they 
reached  their  greatest  strength  and  after  whom  they  de- 
dined.  But  pressing  forward  in  the  mind  as  a  warning, 
and  expressing  our  deepest  reflection  on  the  religious 
controversies  of  the  past,  come  the  words  of  Charles 
Phillips,  the  graceful  Irish  orator,  who  says,  “the  hostili¬ 
ty  of  her  sects  has  been  the  peculiar  disgrace  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  the  Gentoo  loves  his  caste,  so  does  the  Mo- 
hametan ;  but  Christianity  alone  exhibits  her  thousand 
sects,  each  denouncing  his  neighbor  here  in  the  name  of 
God  and  damning  him  hereafter  out  of  pure  devotion ; 
each  has  his  anathema,  his  accusation,  and  his  retort, 
and  in  the  end  Religion  is  the  victim.  The  victory  of 
each  is  the  overthrow  of  all  and  Infidelity,  laughing  at 
the  contest,  writes  the  refutation  of  their  creed  in  the 
blood  of  the  combatants”. 

The  Puritans  here  are  charged  with  some  inconsis¬ 
tency  and  with  some  of  the  intolerance  from  which  they 
fled.  They  did  persecute  the  Quakers  and  enslave  the 
Indians  and  they  did  not  at  once  separate  Church  and 
State.  There  was  such  a  union  of  both  as  to  form  what 
has  been  called  a  “theocratic  state” ;  the  clergy  “exercised 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  magistrates  as  well  as  over 
the  people ;  civil,  political,  and  even  military  questions 
were  usually  submitted  to  their  consideration”.  And  in 
England  the  Puritans  progressed  to  that  point  where 
they  became  more  of  a  political  than  a  religious  force 
and  they  beheaded  a  king  and  established  a  temporary 
Commonwealth.  Of  their  effort  here  our  Commonwealth 
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was  born  but  class  distinctions  and  social  injustice,  im- 
itating  the  royal  order  and  faintly  reflecting  the  Feudal 
System,  marked  our  colonial  development,  /Che  Harvard 
catalogue  until  1772  arranging  the  students’  names  “not 
alphabetically  or  according  to  attainments,  but  so  as  to 
indicate  the  social  rank  of  their  families”;  ^lso  “the  in¬ 
dentured  servants,  very  numerous  in  several  colonies, 
diflFered  little  from  slaves”,)  £But  it  was  in  the  South  for 
the  most  part  that  aristocracy  flourished  and  the  cavalier 
flaunted  his  fraility. 

And  there  was  religious  intolerance  among  the  Puri¬ 
tans  in  Salem.  Roger  Williams  was  exiled  for  his  protest 
against  both  church  and  magistrates.  He  maintained 
“for  every  man  the  right  of  absolute  freedom  in  matters 
of  conscience  and,  for  all  forms  of  faith,  equal  tolera¬ 
tion”.  And  under  Lord  Baltimore  in  Maryland,  as  early 
as  1649,  “equal  privileges  were  enjoyed  by  Christians  of 
all  creeds”.  Thus  early  the  Separatist  minister  and  the 
Catholic  lord  sawfthe  futilit^'  of  this  form  of 
and  both  may  be  called  the  pioneers  of  religi 
in  this  country. 

Our  Puritan  ancestors  were  called  narrow  and,  indeed, 
they  were,  but  breadth  and  liberality  of  thoughtvdid  not 

~~ .  . . . .  if- - - 

characterize  the  times,)  The  idea  that  all  men  were  cre¬ 
ated  free  and  equal,  free  in  their  civil  and  political  rela¬ 
tions,  free  in  their  religious  allegiance,  was  a  late  flower¬ 
ing  plant,  and  the  idea  of  personal  liberty  “was  unknown 
among  the  Romans,  unknown  to  nearly  all  the  civiliza¬ 
tions  of  antiquity  and  unknown  in  the  Christian  church”. 
The  Puritans  have  had  their  detractors  and  their  cham¬ 
pions  ;  some  have  greatly  admired,  some  greatly  con¬ 
demned,  them.  How  the  elements  were  mixed  in  the 
Puritan  is  well  conveyed  in  Lord  Macauley’s  estimate. 
He  says,  “he  caught  a  gleam  of  the  Beautific  Vision  or 
woke  screaming  from  dreams  of  everlasting  fire  but 


intolerance^/ 
ous  liberty  |/ 
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when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  council  or  girt  on  his  sword 
for  war,  these  tempestuous  workings  of  the  soul  had  left 
no  perceptible  trace  behind  them ;  he  prostrated  himself 
in  the  dust  before  his  Maker  but  he  set  his  foot  on  the 
neck  of  his  king”.  No  analysis  of  the  Puritan  character 
has  ever  been  generally  satisfactory,  but  we  think  it  may 
be  said,  a  little  in  compliment  to  the  religious  spirit  of 
the  Puritans,  that  it  could  not  be  satisfied,  after  rejecting 
a  Papal  head,  in  mildly  accepting  in  his  place  a  libertine 
like  Henry  VIII  or  a  drunken  monarch  like  King  James 
of  England.  Let  us  say  of  the  Puritans  for  the  present 
that  they  took  a  courageous  step  at  first  in  coming  to 
this  wilderness,  a  step  far  reaching  for  human  advance¬ 
ment,  and  then,  under  generous  influences,  widening 
thought,  and  popular  education  and  a  war  for  freedom, 
our  civil  and  religious  lines  were  laid  broad  and  deep. 
The  Puritan  descendants  came  to  understand  and  realize 
that  they  were  not  infallible  and  that  they  could  not  de¬ 
mand  religious  toleration  for  themselves  and  not  extend 
it  to  others,  and  it  was  true  here,  probably,  as  in  England, 
that  the  Puritans  were  really  more  of  a  political  than  a 
religious  force,  virile  and  unyielding  as  they  were  in  reli¬ 
gious  matters. 

“Unconscious  builders?  Yea,  the  conscious  fail; 
Unconscious,  yea,  they  thought  it  might  avail 
To  build  a  gloomy  creed  about  their  lives 
And  shut  out  all  dissent.  But  naught  remains 
Of  their  poor  structure  and  we  know  to-day 
Their  mission  was  less  pastoral  than  lay. 

More  nation-seed  than  gospel-seed  were  they”. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  SETTLEMENT  PERIOD 

“A  voice  from  out  the  future,  “Onward”  cries, 

But  o’er  the  past  my  hovering  spirit  lies 
Mute,  motionless,  aghast”. 

NO  doubt  from  some  secluded  spot  a  few  of  the 
Naumkeag  tribe  of  Indians,  having  possession  and 
sovereignty  over  this  territory,  watched  the  Puritans 
landing  on  our  shores.  Our  thoughts  of  the  Indians  may 
be  limited,  through  unfair  emphasis,  to  their  scalping  of 
the  white  man.  The  latter  was  ready  to  emulate  this  ex¬ 
ample.  Massachusetts  by  public  authority  offered  fifteen 
pounds  for  an  Indian’s  scalp  and  eight  pounds  for  the 
scalp  of  an  Indian  woman  or  child.  The  immigration  of 
white  men  to  the  New  World  meant  the  ultimate  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  natives,  “whose  monarch  tread  was  on 
these  broad  green  lands”  and  their  certain  expulsion 
from  the  fields  and  forests  of  their  ancestors. 

Indian  names  designate  many  places  throughout  the 
country.  Our  first  settlement  bore  an  Indian  name  and 
it  links  us  very  closely  with  the  wigwam  and  the  Saga¬ 
more.  In  reflective  mood  we  often  give  some  thought 
to  the  Indian  and  perhaps  our  reflections  are  deepened 
picturing  him  watching  the  lakes  shining  in  golden 
splendor  and  the  sunsets  making  magic  in  the  clouds, 
with  charming  vistas  beckoning,  and  friendly  skies  cov¬ 
ering,  him.  Speculation  as  to  the  Indian’s  development 
under  auspicious  circumstances  need  not  engage  us  to¬ 
day.  He  loved  his  country  and  his  freedom  and  he  voiced 
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his  protest  at  the  white  man’s  aggression  and  appealed 
to  the  white  man’s  beliefs,  but  it  was  all  unavailing. 
Whether  in  North  or  South  America,  whether  by  Eng¬ 
lish  Protestants  or  Spanish  Catholics,  the  children  of  the 
Great  Spirit  were  ruthlessly  destroyed  and  often  brutally 
and  mercilessly  sent  on  their  journey  to  the  Golden  Land 
of  the  Sun.  Let  us  think  of  the  Indians,  watching  the 
Puritans  landing,  as  nature’s  children,  lovingly  enfolded 
in  nature’s  arms,  borne  away  in  ecstasy  by  her  charms, 
knowing  while  they  wandered  through  this  country  that 
once  was  theirs,  companionship  and  love ;  love  of  their 
kind  and  love  of  their  country,  and  possessing  a  courage 
that  scorned  every  danger  and  an  endurance  that  tri¬ 
umphed  over  torture. 

Religion  was  so  dominant  a  force  among  the  fore¬ 
fathers  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer,  in  passing,  to 
the  religion  of  the  Indians.  To  impress  one’s  religious 
belief  upon  another  may  be  attempted  with  unquestioned 
motives,  and,  in  this  way,  Christians  proselytize  among 
their  own  sects  and  all  of  them  try  to  convert  the  savage. 
The  Indian  was  the  object  of  solicitude  on  the  part  of 
earnest  white  Christians  but  not  at  first.  What  the  In¬ 
dian’s  religion  was  and  how  the  white  man’s  religion  im¬ 
pressed  him,  is  set  forth  in  one  of  the  Indian  orations 
delivered  long  after  our  settlement  days,  or  about  1800. 

“A  young  missionary  named  Cram  was  sent  into  the 
country  of  the  Six  Nations  by  the  Evangelical  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  of  Massachusetts  to  found  a  mission  among 
the  Senecas.  A  council  of  their  chiefs  was  convoked  to 
hear  his  propositions.  These  were  made  in  a  short 
speech  to  which  the  Indians  listened  with  earnest  atten¬ 
tion.  After  a  long  consultation  among  themselves,  Red 
Jacket  arose  and  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 
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“Friend  and  Brother: 

“It  was  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  that  we  should 
meet  together  this  day.  He  orders  all  things  and  has 
given  us  a  fine  day  for  our  council.  Our  eyes  are  opened 
that  we  see  clearly ;  our  ears  are  unstopped  that  we  have 
been  able  to  hear  distinctly  the  words  you  have  spoken. 
For  all  these  favors  we  thank  the  Great  Spirit,  and  him 
only. 

“Brother:  This  council  was  kindled  by  you.  We  have 
listened  with  attention  to  what  you  have  said.  You  say 
you  want  an  answer  to  your  talk  before  you  leave  this 
place.  Listen  to  what  we  say.  There  was  a  time  when 
our  forefathers  owned  this  great  land.  Their  seats  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  The  Great 
Spirit  had  made  it  for  the  use  of  Indians.  He  had  cre¬ 
ated  the  buffalo,  the  deer,  and  other  animals  for  food. 
He  had  made  the  bear  and  the  beaver.  Their  skins 
served  us  for  clothing.  He  had  scattered  them  over  the 
country  and  taught  us  how  to  take  them.  He  had  caused 
the  earth  to  produce  corn  for  bread.  All  this  he  had  done 
for  his  red  children  because  he  loved  them.  If  we  had 
some  disputes  about  our  hunting  ground,  they  were  gen¬ 
erally  settled  without  the  shedding  of  much  blood.  But 
an  evil  day  came  upon  us.  Your  fathers  crossed  the 
great  water  and  landed  on  this  island.  Their  numbers 
were  small.  They  found  friends  and  not  enemies.  They 
told  us  they  had  come  here  to  enjoy  their  religion.  They 
asked  for  a  small  seat.  We  took  pity  on  them,  granted 
their  request  and  they  sat  down  amongst  us.  We  gave 
them  corn  and  meat;  they  gave  us  poison  whiskey  in  re¬ 
turn. 

“Brother,  continue  to  listen: 

“You  have  got  our  country  but  are  not  satisfied ;  you 
want  to  force  your  religion  upon  us.  You  say  you  are 
sent  to  instruct  us  to  worship  the  Great  Spirit  agreeably 
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to  his  mind,  and  if  we  do  not  take  hold  of  the  religion 
which  you  white  people  teach,  we  shall  be  unhappy  here¬ 
after.  How  do  we  know  this  to  be  true  ?  We  understand 
your  religion  is  written  in  a  book ;  if  it  were  intended  for 
us  as  well  as  you,  why  has  not  the  Great  Spirit  given  to 
us,  and  not  only  to  us,  but  why  did  he  not  give  to  our 
forefathers,  the  knowledge  of  that  book,  with  the  means 
of  understanding  it  rightly?  We  only  know  what  you 
tell  us  about  it ;  how  shall  we  know  when  to  believe, 
being  so  often  deceived  by  the  white  people.  You  say 
there  is  but  one  way  to  worship  and  serve  the  Great 
Spirit.  If  there  is  but  one  religion,  why  do  you  white 
people  differ  so  much  about  it?  Why  not  all  agree,  as 
you  can  all  read  the  book?  We  are  told  your  religion 
was  given  to  your  forefathers  and  has  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son ;  we,  also,  have  a  religion  which  was 
given  to  our  forefathers  and  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  their  children.  We  worship  in  that  way.  It  teaches 
us  to  be  thankful  for  all  the  favors  we  receive,  to  love 
each  other,  and  to  be  united.  We  never  quarrel  about 
religion. 

“Brother:  The  Great  Spirit  has  made  us  all  but  he 
has  made  a  great  difference  between  his  white  and  red 
children.  He  has  given  us  different  complexions  and 
different  customs.  To  you  he  has  given  the  arts;  to 
these  he  has  not  opened  our  eyes.  We  know  these  things 
to  be  true.  Since  he  has  made  so  great  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  us  in  other  things,  why  may  we  not  conclude  that 
he  has  given  us  a  different  religion,  according  to  our  un¬ 
derstanding?  The  Great  Spirit  does  right.  He  knows 
what  is  best  for  his  children.  We  are  satisfied.  We  do 
not  wish  to  destroy  your  religion  or  take  it  from  you. 
We  only  want  to  enjoy  our  own. 

“Brother:  We  are  told  you  have  been  preaching  to 
the  white  people  in  this  place.  These  people  are  our 
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neighbors.  We  are  acquainted  with  them.  We  will  wait 
a  little  while  and  see  what  effect  your  preaching  has 
upon  them.  If  we  find  it  does  them  good,  makes  them 
honest  and  less  disposed  to  cheat  Indians,  we  will  then 
consider  again  what  you  have  said. 

“Brother:  You  have  now  heard  our  answer  to  your 
talk  and  this  is  all  we  have  to  say  at  present.  As  we 
are  going  to  part,  we  will  come  and  take  you  by  the  hand 
and  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  protect  you  on  your  jour¬ 
ney  and  return  you  safe  to  your  friends”. 

As  thus  expressed,  the  religion  of  the  Indian  presented 
familiar  Christian  essentials.  In  a  simple  and  confident 
way,  it  expresses  a  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  loving  us 
and  providing  for  us ;  it  acknowledges  His  bounty ;  it 
proclaims  the  Golden  Rule ;  significantly  it  questions  the 
effect  on  the  white  man’s  conduct  of  the  white  man’s  reli¬ 
gion  and  also  urges  the  tolerance  of  which  Christians 
stand  in  need.  But  as  a  part  of  his  religious  belief  the 
Indian,  also,  felt  that  spirits,  friendly  and  otherwise, 
lived  in  everything,  in  the  trees,  in  the  lakes,  and  in 
fishes  and  animals.  This  belief  in  spirits  impregnated 
the  minds  of  the  Puritans  here  for  a  brief  but  awful 
period  later  when  evil  spirits  were  thought  to  be  pos¬ 
sessing  and  tormenting  them. 

There  was  no  trouble  with  the  Indians  here  at  Naum- 
keag.  They  proved  friendly  as  did  Samoset  and  Squanto 
at  Plymouth.  “The  Indians  bid  us  welcome  and  showed 
themselves  very  glad  that  we  came  to  dwell  among 
them”.  Fear  of  their  enemies,  the  Tarrantines,  and  re¬ 
duced  numbers  due  to  a  recent  devastating  epidemic, 
may  have  influenced  their  attitude  toward  the  whites 
but  we  may  believe  that  in  their  savage  natures  there 
was  the  spirit  of  peace  and  brotherhood.  “The  Indians 
and  the  English  had  a  field  in  common  fenced  in  to¬ 
gether”.  Tj&e  Indian  village  was  along  the  shores  of  the 
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North  River  and  “ye  North  and  South  side  of  that  river 
was  called  Naumkeke”,  the  word  Naumkeke,  being  va¬ 
riously  interpreted  as  meaning  “Eeland”,  “good  fishing 
grounds”,  and  “bosom  of  consolation”. 

The  Squaw  Sachem  who  married  for  her  second  hus¬ 
band,  Wappacowet,  the  great  medicine  man,  died  here  in 
1667,  and,  of  her  three  sons,  Sagamore  George  included 
Salem  in  his  inheritance.  George  died  in  1684  leaving  a 
son  and  two  daughters  on  whom,  tradition  says,  nature 
had  endowed  great  beauty.  The  descendants  of  Saga¬ 
more  George,  including-  his  two  grandsons,  David  and 
Samuel  and  his  daughter  Cicely  signed  the  deed  to  the 
settlement  at  Salem,  October  11,  1686,  for  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  twenty  pounds  and  this  deed,  preserved  through 
the  centuries,  today  adorns  the  walls  of  the  Council 
chamber  at  City  Hall. 

Salem  is  an  ancient  city  with  a  motive  and  a  beginning 
running  well  back  in  the  pages  of  Old  World  history, 
but  let  us  look  for  early  scenes  and  persons  at  a  picture 
drawn  by  our  local  novelist  of  whom  we  shall  later 
speak. 

“The  white  man’s  axe  has  never  smitten  a  single  tree; 
his  footstep  has  never  crumpled  a  single  one  of  the 
withered  leaves,  which  all  the  autumns  since  the  flood, 
have  been  harvesting  beneath.  Yet,  see;  along  through 
the  vista  of  impending  boughs,  there  is  already  a  faintly 
traced  path,  running  nearly  east  and  west,  as  if  a  prophe¬ 
cy  or  foreboding  of  the  future  street  had  stolen  into  the 
heart  of  the  solemn  old  wood.  ***********  What  foot¬ 
steps  can  have  worn  this  half-seen  path?  Hark;  Do  we 
not  hear  them  now  rustling  softly  over  the  leaves?  We 
discern  an  Indian  woman — a  majestic  and  queenly  wom¬ 
an,  or  else  her  spectral  image  does  not  represent  her 
truly — for  this  is  the  great  Squaw  Sachem,  whose  rule 
with  that  of  her  sons,  extends  from  Mystic  to  Agawam. 
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That  red  chief  who  stalks  by  her  side,  is  Wappacowet, 
her  second  husband,  the  priest  and  magician,  whose  in¬ 
cantations  shall  hereafter  affright  the  pale-faced  settlers 
with  grisly  phantoms,  dancing  and  shrieking  in  the 
woods  at  midnight.  But  greater  would  be  the  affright 
of  the  Indian  necromancer,  if,  mirrored  in  a  pool  of  wa¬ 
ter  at  his  feet,  he  could  catch  a  prophetic  glimpse  of  the 
noon-day  marvels  which  the  white  man  is  destined  to 
achieve ;  if  he  could  see,  as  in  a  dream,  the  stone  front 
of  the  stately  hall,  which  will  cast  its  shadow  over  this 
very  spot ;  if  he  could  be  aware  that  the  future  edifice 
will  contain  a  noble  Museum,  where,  among  countless 
curiosities  of  earth  and  sea,  a  few  Indian  arrow-heads 
shall  be  treasured  up  as  memorials  of  a  vanished  race. 
No  such  forebodings  disturb  the  squaw  Sachem  and 
Wappacowet.  They  pass  on,  beneath  the  tangled  shade, 
holding  high  talk  on  matters  of  state  and  religion,  and 
imagine,  doubtless,  that  their  own  system  of  affairs  will 
endure  forever.  Meanwhile,  how  full  of  its  own  proper 
life  is  the  scene  that  lies  around  them.  The  gray  squirrel 
runs  up  the  trees,  and  rustles  among  the  upper  branches. 
Was  not  that  the  leap  of  a  deer?  And  there  is  the  whirr 
of  a  partridge.  Methinks  too,  I  catch  the  cruel  and 
stealthy  eye  of  a  wolf,  as  he  draws  back  into  yonder  im¬ 
pervious  density  of  underbrush.  So,  there  amid  the  mur¬ 
mur  of  boughs,  go  the  Indian  Queen  and  the  Indian 
priest;  while  the  gloom  of  the  broad  wilderness  impends 
over  them,  and  its  sombre  mystery  invests  them  as  with 
something  preternatural ;  and  only  momentary  streaks 
of  quivering  sunlight,  once  in  a  great  while,  find  their 
way  down,  and  glimmer  among  the  feathers  in  their 
dusky  hair.  Can  it  be  that  the  thronged  streets  of  a  city 
will  ever  pass  into  this  twilight  solitude — over  those  soft 
heaps  of  the  decaying  tree  trunks,  and  through  the 
swampy  places  green  with  water  moss,  and  penetrate 
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that  hopeless  entanglement  of  great  trees,  which  have 
been  uprooted  and  tossed  together  by  a  whirlwind?  It 
has  been  a  wilderness  from  the  creation.  Must  it  not 
be  a  wilderness  forever?” 

Naumkeag  was  not  destined  to  be  a  wilderness  for¬ 
ever.  Englishmen  started  to  subdue  this  wilderness 
choosing,  as  the  poet  says,  “the  path  where  every  foot¬ 
step  bleeds”. 

Roger  Conant  was  a  stout  hearted  soul  but  privation 
menaced  him  and  his  company.  He  defeated  a  proposal 
of  Lyford,  one  of  his  number,  to  move  to  Virginia,  and 
Woodbury,  another  of  the  company,  was  sent  to  England 
to  make  known  the  conditions  here.  As  a  result,  Endecott 
came  over  and  Conant  was  superseded  in  authority. 
There  were  disputes  over  the  growing  of  tobacco  and 
other  matters  and  Conant  did  not  like  the  subordinate 
position  assigned  to  him  after  Endecott’s  coming.  Har¬ 
mony  finally  prevailed  and,  as  one  result,  the  name  of 
Salem,  signifying  peace,  was  given  to  the  settlement. 
“Every  phase  and  circumstance  of  this  pioneer  life” 
says  the  historian,  “reminded  our  fathers  of  their  de¬ 
pendence  on  nature  and  the  Supreme  Power  behind  na¬ 
ture,  while  at  the  same  time  the  continued  need  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  neighbor’s  cooperation  with  neighbor, 
brought  out  brotherly  love  in  charming  strength  and 
beauty”. 

Pioneer  life  everywhere  in  the  settlements  was  about 
the  same.  The  dwellings  of  log  huts  clustered  about  the 
meeting  house,  and  family  life,  though  severe  in  its  rou¬ 
tine,  was  potent  and  far  reaching  in  its  beneficent  efifects. 
“He  who  would  understand  the  richest  side  and  the 
deepest  moving  forces  of  our  national  life  and  develop¬ 
ment  must  not  overlook  the  New  England  fireside 
scenes”.  Toil  was  severe  and  constant  and  comforts 
elemental.  Much  of  the  furniture  was  home  made  but 
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new  embarkations  brought  cattle  and  tools  and  village 
carpenters  and  blacksmiths.  Their  food  must  have  been 
reduced  often  in  quantity  and  variety.  Though  they 
slept  on  mattresses  of  hay  and  leaves,  they  had,  before 
1700,  the  luxury  of  feather  beds.  These  feather  beds  fig¬ 
ure  as  important  items  in  many  wills  recorded  on  our 
records  and  were  doubtless  of  such  importance  in  the 
minds  of  the  early  settlers  and  immediate  successors  as 
to  be  “bequeathed  as  a  rich  legacy  unto  their  issue”. 
They  kept  warm  in  church  as  best  they  could  with  hot 
stones  and  bags  wrapt  about  their  feet.  They  gathered 
nuts,  and  salted  fish,  and  dried  berries,  and  set  them 
aside  for  the  winter  use. 

Salem  is  an  ancient  city ;  our  settlement  was  at  the 
foundation  of  a  new  country,  destined  to  be  the  home 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  destined  to  be  a  “kingdom 
not  of  kings,  but  men”.  Today  the  vanished  past  is  pro¬ 
truding  itself.  Here  amid  early  struggles,  struggles  of 
the  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  another  contribution  to  the 
new  country  was  made,  a  country  now  glorious  in  ac¬ 
complishment  and  purpose,  great  in  strength,  with  free¬ 
dom,  mercy  and  justice  written  in  her  laws.  We  are  an 
ancient  city ;  the  aborigines  gave  us  our  title  deed  and 
from  the  Old  Testament  we  took  the  Scriptural  name  of 
Salem.  Where  stand  our  modern  structures,  the  cabin  of 
the  founders  sent  its  smoke  wreaths  into  the  shades  of 
the  wilderness,  curling  and  rising  through  the  trees  of 
the  primeval  forest.  The  early  morning  hours  found  the 
Puritan  with  the  Scriptures  in  his  hand  and  the  declining 
day  saw  him  in  thanksgiving  and  prayer.  Where  now 
busy  and  populated  streets  join  home  and  hall  and 
church,  three  centuries  ago  narrow  paths  joined  the  In¬ 
dian  village,  the  settlement,  and  the  rivers ;  kine-bells 
tinkled  at  eventide  and  the  young  people,  with  bow  and 
arrow,  practiced  for  recreation  and  defence. 
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The  story  of  the  time  since  Conant  and  Endecott 
landed  here,  the  story  of  the  Puritans’  labors,  sufferings, 
growth  and  success,  is  forcing  itself  today  upon  us. 
Every  quarter  of  a  century,  or  less,  saw  our  settlement 
rise,  every  era  is  pregnant  with  human  interest,  and  near¬ 
ly  every  family  history  might  furnish,  in  one  generation 
or  another,  the  outline  of  a  romance. 

Now  with  the  forefathers,  as  has  been  said,  religion 
was  a  very  dominating  influence.  “They  feared  some 
things  men  ought  to  fear”  but  the  evil  spirits  in  which 
the  Indians  believed,  in  which  all  Europe  believed,  were 
accepted  as  very  real  for  a  little  while,  and,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  “there  was  no  colony  where  the  belief 
in  astrology,  necromancy,  second  sight,  ghosts,  haunted 
houses,  love  spells,  charms,  and  peculiar  powers  attach¬ 
ing  to  rings,  herbs,  etc.  did  not  prevail”.  And  law  and 
religion  were  their  stern  masters  and  for  small  offences 
there  were  grave  and  inhuman  punishments,  all  of  them, 
however,  consistent  with  the  period.  The  meeting  house, 
the  jail,  the  pillory  and  the  whipping  post,  were  struct¬ 
ures  of  strong  prevailment,  the  pillory  being  used  in 
Salem  as  late  as  1801.  Sermons  were  hours  long  and, 
as  indicating  how  sadly  they  were  drifting,  “boys  bring¬ 
ing  home  the  cows  were  cautioned  to  let  down  the  bars 
softly  as  it  was  the  Lord’s  Day”. 

The  Quakers  came  to  our  settlement  with  notions  of 
their  own  on  the  inflaming  subject  of  religion.  In  Eng¬ 
land  under  George  Fox,  their  leader  there,  they  were 
first  called  the  Children  of  Light  and  later  the  Society 
of  Friends.  They  did  not  believe  that  women  should 
keep  silent  and  anyone,  man  or  woman,  could  preach  in 
or  out  of  church,  if  the  spirit  so  dictated.  Because  the 
early  preaching  in  England  was  often  so  vehement  among 
the  less  cultivated  of  their  number  as  to  cause  many  of 
the  auditors  to  tremble  or  quake,  they  became  known 
as  Quakers. 
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According  to  Mr.  Higginson,  there  was  a  little  “nest 
of  Quakers”  in  Salem.  They  had  distinguishing  prac¬ 
tices  in  social  and  religious  matters,  they  would  take  no 
oath,  bear  no  arms,  bestow  no  compliments,  and  wear 
no  funeral  garb.  They  designated  the  months  of  the 
year  and  the  days  of  the  week  by  numbers  rather  than 
by  names  and  they  would  not  lift  their  hats  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  or  anyone  else.  Long  after  our  settlement  days 
when  George  Washington  came  to  Salem,  Quaker 
Northey,  who  was  chairman  of  the  general  reception 
committee,  kept  on  his  hat  when  he  said,  “Friend  Wash¬ 
ington  we  are  glad  to  see  thee,  and  in  behalf  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  bid  thee  welcome  to  Salem”.  Rank  or  position, 
merely,  aroused  no  reverence  among  the  Quakers.  When 
William  Penn  was  in  England  he  would  not  lift  his  hat 
to  the  king.  But  if  they  did  not  reverence  position  they 
did  reverence  better  things.  They  never  attempted  to 
exert  political  influence  and  they  made  their  conscience 
their  guide  and  discountenanced  slavery  and  had  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  first  Christian  body  to  attack  it. 

And  the  Quakers  preached  to  the  Indians  as  well  as 
to  the  white  man.  William  Penn  and  Robert  Barclay 
were  the  educated  leaders  of  the  Quakers  and  truly  rep¬ 
resented  them.  Penn  came  over  here  and  founded  the 
great  state  of  our  Union  which  perpetuates  his  name. 
The  picture  of  him  under  the  great  elm  making  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians  keeps  fresh  in  the  memory  since  school 
boy  days. 

After  our  King  Philip’s  War,  Philip’s  “sorrowing,  in¬ 
nocent  wife  and  son  were  brought  prisoners  to  Ply¬ 
mouth  ;  their  case  was  referred  to  the  ministers ;  after 
long  deliberation  and  prayer,  it  was  decided  that  they 
should  be  sold  into  slavery,  and  this  was  their  fate”.  It 
is  related  of  King  Philip,  who  respected  and  guarded 
the  chastity  of  Mrs.  Rawlinson,  the  minister’s  wife, 
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when  she  was  his  prisoner  of  war,  that  “his  body  was 
subjected  to  indignities  and  his  head  exposed  for  twenty 
years  at  Plymouth”.  And  the  bloody  Spaniards  in  the 
South,  “inflicted  upon  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the 
natives  all  the  forms  and  agonies  of  fiendish  cruelties, 
driving  them  to  self  starvation  and  suicide  as  a  way  of 
mercy  and  release  from  an  utterly  wretched  existence”. 
The  Indians  came  to  view  them  as  “fiends  of  hate,  malig¬ 
nity  and  all  dark  and  cruel  desperation”. 

In  his  dealings  with  the  Indians,  Penn,  the  Quaker, 
seemed  to  give  a  little  life  and  spirit  to  the  principle 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  He  made  a  treaty  with  them 
without  an  oath  and,  after  a  full  test  of  his  justice  and 
fidelity,  the  Indians  said,  “We  will  live  in  love  with 
William  Penn  and  his  children  as  long  as  sun  and  moon 
shall  shine”.  And  the  Indians  kept  that  promise  and 
never  shed  a  drop  of  Quaker  blood. 

The  special  belief  of  the  Quaker  was  that  “there  is  an 
immediate  revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  soul,  that  this  light  is  universal  and  comes  both 
to  the  heathen  and  the  Christian”;  and  that  “The  inward 
light  of  each  individual  was  the  only  true  guide  for  his 
conduct”.  Their  beliefs  brought  them  in  violent  contact 
with  the  Puritans.  Massachusetts  feared  them  and 
passed  laws  against  them  and  several  Quakers  were 
hanged  in  Boston.  Learning  of  our  laws  they  invaded 
Massachusetts  with  the  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  martyrs. 
They  became  religiously  overheated,  and  agitated  and 
protested,  and  may  be  said  fairly  to  have  been  disorderly 
in  the  extreme.  Some  few  are  said  to  have  gone  naked 
as  a  sign  of  the  spiritual  nakedness  of  the  Puritans  and, 
also,  doubtless  to  emphasize  their  cause  in  the  same  way 
that  the  hunger  strikers  sought  in  modern  days  to  em¬ 
phasize  their  cause  and  beliefs.  “The  County  records 
show  that  at  Ipswich  and  Salem  during  the  four  years 
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from  1658  to  1661,  inclusive,  there  were  138  convictions 
for  attending  Quaker  meteings  and  absence  from  public 
worship”.  The  Puritans  worked  fast  but  the  Quakers 
kept  them  busy.  The  descendants  of  Quaker  Northey 
are  with  us  today  and,  happily,  neither  the  Quakers  nor 
their  ideas  were  fully  banished  from  our  midst.  The  im¬ 
mediate  and  ultimate  influence  of  the  Quakers  was  good 
for  the  Puritans ;  probably  it  was  redeeming.  The  Pu¬ 
ritans  needed  the  jolt  the  Quakers  gave  them.  It  opened 
their  eyes  and  stirred  their  rigid  minds.  Were  it  not 
for  the  martyrdom  of  the  Quakers  and,  later,  that  of  the 
Witches,  religious  insanity  might  have  vanquished  the 
early  settlers.  The  Quakers  quickened  the  spirit  of  free¬ 
dom  and  democracy.  They  were,  in  a  very  true  sense, 
Children  of  Light  in  the  unhappy  night  of  early  Salem. 
A  Quaker  apologist  rather  convincingly  states,  “the  early 
Quakers  were  abreast,  if  not  in  advance,  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  religious  and  civil  freedom.  They  were  the 
pioneers  who  by  their  heroic  fortitude,  patient  suffering 
and  persistent  devotion,  rescued  the  old  Bay  Colony  from 
the  jaws  of  the  certain  death  to  which  the  narrow  and 
mistaken  policy  of  the  bigoted  and  sometimes  insincere 
founders  had  doomed  it ;  the  religion  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  is  still  an  active  force,  having  its  full  share  of 
influence  upon  our  civilization ;  the  vital  principal — The 
Inward  Light — scoffed  at  and  denounced  by  the  Puritans 
as  a  delirium, — is  recognized  as  a  profound  spiritual 
truth  by  sages  and  philosophers”. 

And  so  blood  stained  the  ground  again  in  the  New 
World,  as  it  had  in  the  old  so  often  before,  in  religion’s 
name.  Our  forefathers  “thought  to  build  a  gloomy  creed 
about  their  lives  and  shut  out  all  dissent”  and  the  rigidity 
of  their  discipline  and  their  fanaticism,  left  mercy  a  life¬ 
less  thing  and  were  leading  them,  as  they  must  lead  all 
others  so  dispositioned  or  afflicted,  to  rebellion  or  mad- 
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ness.  The  wilderness  surrounding  them  accentuated  this 
condition.  The  forest  was  the  abiding  place  of  the  Black 
Man,  as  real  to  them  as  the  trees  that  grew  there,  as 
formidable  as  the  impregnable  rocks  on  the  shores  of  the 
harbor.  We  had  our  dismal  settlement  days  when  gloom 
assailed  us,  crushing  the  spirit,  dethroning  reason ;  days 
of  danger,  superstition,  witchcraft,  and  bloody  pun¬ 
ishments  ;  days  when  the  instincts  of  the  heart  were 
crushed ;  days  when  the  eyes  were  closed  to  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  beauty  of  nature ;  days  when  the  sermon 
“warned  more  of  Satan’s  malice  than  it  soothed  by  the 
promise  of  God’s  mercy”. 

Hawthorne  speaks  of  the  “sombre  spirit  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  who  wove  their  web  of  life  with  hardly  a  single 
thread  of  rose-color  or  gold”.  He  says,  “when  the  new 
settlement  had  become  a  little  town,  its  daily  life  must 
have  trudged  onward  with  hardly  anything  to  diversify 
and  enliven  it,  while  all  its  rigidity  could  not  fail  to 
cause  miserable  distortions  of  the  moral  nature;  such  a 
life  was  sinister  to  the  intellect  and  sinister  to  the  heart, 
especially  when  one  generation  had  bequeathed  its  reli¬ 
gious  gloom  and  the  counterfeit  of  its  religious  ardor  to 
the  next ;  for  these  characteristics,  as  was  inevitable,  as¬ 
sumed  the  form  both  of  hypocrisy  and  exaggeration  by 
being  inherited  from  the  example  and  precept  of  other 
human  beings  and  not  from  an  original  and  spiritual 
source”. 

How  searching  an  observation  this  seems  to  be.  To 
show  how  the  moral  nature  of  the  Massachusetts  Pu¬ 
ritans  was  distorted,  how  the  heart  became  sinister  and, 
for  a  closer  understanding  of  the  frenzy  that  possessed 
them,  we  have  but  to  think  of  Ann  Coleman,  the  Quaker, 
“naked  from  the  waist  upward,  and  bound  to  the  tail  of 
a  cart”,  the  constable  with  his  “whip  of  knotted  cords” 
giving  the  “ten  stripes  in  Salem,  ten  in  Boston  and  ten 
in  Dedham”. 
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The  ministers  who  led  this  flock  must  be  pointed  to  as 
proximate  causes  of  it  all.  Channing  preaching  in  Salem 
in  1815  at  the  ordination  of  John  Emery  Abbott  on  “The 
Design  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Ministry”  said  “may 
I  be  permitted  to  say  that  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
defects  in  our  preaching  is  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
directed  to  ennoble  and  elevate  the  minds  of  men ;  it  does 
not  breathe  a  sufficiently  generous  spirit;  it_app£ala_tQO 
coiis-Uuatly^to  the  lowest  principle  of  human  nature ;  I 
mean  the  principle  of  fear”.  And  he  speaks  of  terror  as 
“that  passion  which,  more  than  any  other,  unsettles  the 
intellect”.  The  Puritan  ministers  needed  some  such 
thought  as  this  instilled  into  them.  They  held  them¬ 
selves  too  close  to  God  and  too  far  from  man ;  they  gave 
too  unerringly  an  interpretation  of  His  will ;  they  con¬ 
founded  principle  and  precept;  they  had  too  intimate  and 
detailed  a  knowledge  of  Hell  and  pouring  forth  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  dire  punishments  to  come,  they  added  mental  suf¬ 
ferings  to  great  physical  privations,  broke  the  spirit  and 
unbalanced  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  and  believed. 

The  Puritan  catechism  contained  a  cut  of  the  Devil 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  “correct  likeness”.  Increase 
and  Cotton  Mather  were  erudite ;  they  easily  found 
cause  for  many  things ;  they  looked  with  suspicion  and 
gravity  on  progressive  thought  and  advancing  ideas, 
fires  were  traced  to  the  “sin  of  Sunday  labor”  and  when 
vaccination  was  suggested  at  a  later  period  the  ministers 
thought  it  would  “thwart  God’s  will”. 

Increase  and  Cotton  Mather  were  prodigious  writers 
and  set  down  their  conclusions  on  the  certainty  of  “dem¬ 
oniac  possessions”.  It  would  be  charitable  to  say  of  them 
that  they  were  demented ;  it  would  doubtless  be  true  to 
mildly  say  of  them  that  they  were  counterfeits  in  reli¬ 
gious  leadership.  Sad  faces  from  the  dead  past  come 
and  go  today.  As  mute  and  motionless  we  seek  to 
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weigh  and  consider  them  as  they  pass  before  us,  very 
charitably  must  we  cover  their  faults  and  very  proudly 
write  their  manly  virtues.  There  will  be  one  sad  con¬ 
clusion,  however,  in  which  all  those  who  review  these 
days  in  our  history  will  be  in  accord,  and  that  is,  that 
no  frenzy  like  religious  frenzy  so  denudes  the  heart  of  all 
its  tender  feelings,  so  crushes  instinctive  pity,  so  de¬ 
stroys  the  Godly  image,  so  arouses  the  savage  beast  in 
human  form.  For  half  a  century  the  Puritan  leaders  and 
the  ignorant  and  unlettered  among  them,  went  stark  mad 
on  religion. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GALLOWS  HILL 
“I  will  not  plead. 

If  I  deny  I  am  condemned  already 
In  courts  where  ghosts  appear  as  witnesses 
And  swear  men’s  lives  away”. 

TWO  periods,  after  the  period  of  our  settlement,  seem 
to  stand  out  and  distinguish  us;  the  Witchcraft  pe¬ 
riod — when  people  were  charged  with  signing  contracts 
with  Satan  and  women  confessed  to  riding  through  the 
air  on  broomsticks — and  the  Shipping  period,  of  which 
we  may  be  justly  proud. 

Our  Witchcraft  period  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Witch¬ 
craft  Delusion,  and  by  general  authority  delusion  and  in¬ 
sanity  are  convertible  terms.  Many  have  wished  they 
could  blot  out  in  some  way  this  page  of  our  local  history 
but  there  it  stands  forever  on  the  record.  When  we 
persecuted  the  Quakers  it  could  be  said  that  it  was  for 
violations  of  laws  and  religious  regulations  from  which 
no  dissent  was  allowed;  for  overt  acts,  for  breaches  of 
the  peace,  acts  of  disorder,  all  of  them  visible  to  the  eye, 
and  for  the  conviction  of  which  there  could  be  offered 
competent  evidence.  When  we  murdered  those  accused 
of  Witchcraft,  our  defense  rests  only  on  insanity  and 
that  being  always  a  defense  we  can  only  note  the  course 
it  took  and  the  extremes  to  which  it  led  and  mark  the 
causes  of  it  if  we  can. 

Witchcraft  was  not  peculiarly  local;  it  had  world  wide 
manifestations  and  was  accredited  by  the  great  and 
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small.  John  Wesly  and  Martin  Luther,  religious  leaders, 
and  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  Sir  Edward  Coke,  luminaries 
of  the  bench,  believed  in  it.  And  statutesjjin  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII  and  that  of  James  I  provided  the  death 
penalty  for  anyone  “invoking  any  evil  spirit  or  consult¬ 
ing,  covenanting  with,  entertaining,  employing,  feeding, 
or  rewarding,  any  evil  spirit  or  killing  or  otherwise  hurt¬ 
ing  any  person  by  such  infernal  arts”.  But  stronger  than 
any  statute  law  was  the  scriptural  injunction  to  “suffer 
no  witch  to  live”. 

The  Puritans  were  inclined  to  “unduly  exalt  the  letter 
of  the  Bible”  and  found,  or  tried  to  find,  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  rules  to  guide  them  in  their  daily  life,  and 
this  injunction  to  suffer  no  witch  to  live  may  be  found 
away  back  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  in  Exodus.  This 
is  a  collection  of  judgments  arising  out  of  the  needs  of 
a  simple  community  of  agricultural  people.  This  was  a 
period  of  combination  and  adjustment  between  the  va¬ 
rious  tribes  of  Israel  tending  toward  a  national  unity. 
At  that  time  civil  and  criminal  justice  were  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  two  heads  of  retaliation  (an  eye  for 
an  eye)  and  pecuniary  compensation.  It  devolved  upon 
Moses,  the  first  great  law  giver  of  the  chosen  nation,  to 
establish  a  central  authority  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  accessible  and  recognized,  and  he  placed  the  judi¬ 
cial  system  upon  the  basis  of  an  appeal  to  religion. 

Witchcraft  was  thought  to  be  something  of  a  super¬ 
human  power  and  by  its  methods  an  attempt  was  made 
to  gain  knowledge  of  the  future  or  assistance  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  life,  and  it  was  consistently  prevalent  in  the  lower 
stages  of  civilization  and  religion.  In  the  “region  of 
myths  where  nature  has  no  laws  and  imagination  no  lim¬ 
its”,  Medea,  the  sorceress  and  witch,  flourished  ten  or 
eleven  centuries  before  Christ.  When  Jason  sought  the 
Golden  Fleece  in  the  ship  with  the  speaking  oak  in  its 
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prow,  she  aided  him.  It  has  been  observed  that  “she 
didn't  add  much  to  the  harmony  of  society  in  her  day”. 
Her  career  was  stimulating  enough ;  she  dismembered 
her  young  brother,  restored  Jason’s  father  to  his  youth 
by  bleeding  him  and  then  filling  his  veins  with  her  magic 
concoction  of  herbs ;  she  poisoned  her  rival,  killed  her 
children,  set  fire  to  her  dwelling  and  entered  Athens  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  serpents. 

Speaking  of  witchcraft  generally,  there  are  facts  of 
some  interest.  It  was  thought  to  be  more  natural  to! 
women  than  to  men  and  famous  trials  involved  Rose  * 
Cullenden  and  Annie  Duny  of  England,  Margaret 
Wallace  and  Bessie  Dunlop  of  Scotland,  and  Alice 
Kyteler  of  Ireland.  In  very  many  cases  children  werex 
the  alleged  victims  and  accusers,  and  their  recovery  after 
the  trial  was  rapid  and  complete,  indicating  that  the  basis 
of  the  accusation  and  injury  was  hysteria.  The  sudden 
recoveries  in  our  day  from  cases  of  traumatic  hysteria 
have  been  noted  when  the  suit  for  damages  on  account 
of  injury  received  was  ended  either  favorably  or  un¬ 
favorably  to  the  plaintiff. 

Since  the  witch  was  supposed  to  have  immunity  from, 
or  a  fortitude  to  bear,  ordinary  punishment  and  pain, 
resort  to  extreme  torture  was  justified,  and  in  punish¬ 
ment  for  conviction  the  extreme  penalty  was  demanded 
by  burning,  hanging  and  crushing  to  death. 

In  Scotland  they  had  what  was  known  as  the  “Devil’s 
bridle”,  a  kind  of  iron  collar  with  a  gag  attachment,  and 
in  England  there  were  what  is  known  as  witch  finders  j 
or  pin  prickers,  whose  occupation  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity  of  a  profession  and  whose  testimony  was  given 
special  credence.  These  witch  finders  pricked  the  bodies 
of  the  accused  until  they  found,  or  thought  they  found, 
an  invulnerable  or  insensible  spot  and  this  was  known 
as  the  Devil’s  mark.  They  were  paid  by  the  government 
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and  had  a  fee  for  conviction,  f  In  one  year,  60  died  under 
the  hands  of  these  crafty  torturers.  Seemingly  the  cases 
were  always  indictable  at  common  law  and  then  by  stat¬ 
ute  making  the  crime  a  felony  and  imposing  the  death 
penalty.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  had  original  and  ex¬ 
clusive  jurisdiction  but  the  secular  courts  very  early 
took  original  or  concurrent  jurisdiction.  A  witness  in¬ 
competent  in  an  ordinary  case  was  heard  in  a  trial  for 
witchcraft  but  always,  and  only,  against  the  accused. 
The  venue  was  fixed  so  that  if  a  person  was  bewitched 
in  one  county  and  died  in  another,  the  accused  might 
be  tried  in  the  county  where  the  death  occurred. 

Like  the  religious  and  legal  outlook,  the  medical  view 
was  restricted  to  the  times.  Sir  Thomas  Brown  was  the 
medical  expert  in  an  English  case  and  testified  that  the 
natural  cause  for  the  physical  condition  of  the  victim 
j  ‘‘was  heightened  to  great  excess  by  the  subtlety  of  the 
Devil’s  co-operation  with  the  witch”. 

Akin  to  witches  and  of  a  different  species,  were  con¬ 
jurers,  sorcerers,  soothsayers,  magicians  and  fakirs, 
viewed  in  modern  days  as  demented  persons  or  frauds. 
Witchcraft  is  considered  a  survival  of  paganism,  cul¬ 
tivated  assiduously  and  attaining  vigorous  growth  in  the 
mental  darkness  of  early  days. 

Belief,  therefore,  in  Witchcraft  was  very  general  at 
„  the  time  it  occurred  here.  Belief,  simply,  in  anything 
however  extravagant,  by  any  body  of  individuals,  may 
not  work  grievous  harm  to  the  individuals  or  to  society. 
For  those  who  had  and  still  have  belief  in  danger  from 
water,  open  and  closed  doors,  open  and  crowded  spaces, 
and  the  like,  we  do  not  need  the  gallows  or  confining 
prison  bars.  Many  such  may  be  useful  and  distinguished 
members  of  society,  as  indeed  they  have  been.  The 
trouble  comes  when  some  influence  or  force  moves  this 
belief  to  violent  and  bloody  action.  Fear  was  cultivated 
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among  the  Puritans,  fear  of  a  personal  devil,  lurking  in 
many  hiding  places,  and  manifesting  himself  in  many 
ways  and  through  many  persons ;  in  proof  of  this  “trifles 
light  as  air,  were  confirmation  strong  as  Holy  Writ”. 

Demoniac  possession,  that  is  the  presence  in,  and 
dominion  over,  one  by  the  evil  spirit  was  an  affliction 
from  within,  due  to  brooding  and  introspection,  inherited 
belief  and  distorted  minds,  but  the  Puritans  suffered  also 
an  affliction  of  the  evil  spirit  from  without.  They  might 
have  vanquished  one  or  the  other  as  a  single  force  but 
joint  action  of  the  forces  overwhelmed  them.  Their 
mental  state  was  not  so  much  a  derangement  of  the 
faculties  as  it  was  an  inability  to  see  clearly  because  of 
the  persistent  gloom  and  darkness  surrounding  them  and 
created  for  them.  The  Puritans  needed  to  be  reasoned 
out  of  their  belief  by  superior  minds  and  by  calm  coun¬ 
sel  ;  instead  of  this  the  belief  in  evil  spirits  was  pressed 
upon  them  by  their  religious  leaders.  The  spirits  really 
attacking  them  from  within  were  abnormal  fear,  melan¬ 
choly,  superstition  and  ignorance ;  the  outer  spirits  at-  * 
tacking  and  inflaming  them  were  the  ministers  from 
whom  there  was  no  escape.  One  must  go  to  church  or 
be  whipped,  and  a  stick  brought  in  contact  with  their 
heads  if  they  went  to  church  and  nodded  a  little,  kept 
the  congregation  awake  and  open  eyed  and  listening. 
The  cure  for  the  idea  of  demoniac  possession  was  light, 
amusement  and  joy  reasonably  and  regularly  indulged  in, 
and  love  and  beauty  and  hopeful  vision ;  and  a  change  of 
thought  and  outlook  was  necessary  and,  emphatically, 
a  change  of  ministers.  The  Puritans  lost  their  balance 
from  repeated  overdoses  of  what  has  been  called  “sul¬ 
phurous  theology”. 

So  the  soil  here  was  well  prepared  for  witchcraft.  It 
is  customary  to  state  that  witchcraft  started/  in  1692  in 
the  home  of  Rev.  Mr.  Parris.  It  would  be  more  accurate 
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to  state  that  it  started  with  Parris  himself.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  line  which  divides  sanity  from  insanity  is 
shadowy ;  this  is  because  accurate  and  arbitrary  classi¬ 
fication  is  difficult.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Parris 
was  deeply  in  the  shadow.  “Nature  hath  framed  strange 
fellows  in  her  time”  and  among  the  strangest  is  the  fan¬ 
atical  religious  leader.  He  furnishes  often  the  best  and 
only  evidence  of  demoniac  possession.  Tituba  an  old 
Indian  servant  in  the  house  of  Parris  was  accused  of 
witchcraft  because  the  daughter  and  niece  of  Parris  were 
cutting  up  and  having  childish  capers,  hiding  under  the 
tables  and  making  noises  like  dogs  and  cats.  He  beat 
the  old  servant  and  made  her  confess.  John,  her  hus¬ 
band,  accused  others  to  save  Tituba  and  himself  and,  as 
the  thing  progressed,  there  were  many,  doubtless,  who 
with  feelings  of  dislike  or  hatred  for  their  neighbors, 
seized  upon  this  means  as  effective  for  revenge  or  pun¬ 
ishment  or  as  a  means  of  escape  for  themselves. 

Out  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart  and  mind  the  mouth 
speaketh  and  Parris  made  a  record  which  speaks  for  him. 
It  was  entered  as  of  March  27,  1692  and  reads  as  follows : 

“It  is  altogether  undenyable  that  our  great  and 
blessed  God  hath  suffered  many  persons  in  sev¬ 
eral  Families  of  this  little  village  to  be  grievous¬ 
ly  vexed  and  tortured  in  body  and  to  be  deeply 
tempted  to  the  endangering  of  the  destruction 
of  their  souls,  and  all  these  amazing  facts  (well 
known  to  many  of  us)  to  be  done  by  Witchcraft 
and  Diabolical  Operations.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  when  these  calamities  first  began,  which 
was  in  my  own  family,  the  affliction  was  several 
weeks  before  such  hellish  operations  as  Witch¬ 
craft  was  suspected.  Nay,  it  never  broke  forth 
to  any  considerable  light  until  diabolical  means 
was  used  by  the  making  of  a  cake  by  my  Indian 
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man  who  had  his  directions  from  this  our  sister, 
Mary  Sibley;  since  which,  apparitions  have 
been  plenty  and  exceeding  much  mischief  hath 
followed.  But  by  this  means  it  seems  the  Devil 
hath  been  raised  amongst  us  and  his  rage  is 
vehement  and  terrible ;  and  when  he  shall  be 
silenced  the  Lord  only  knows”. 

Bridget  Bishop  was  the  first  victim  of  Witchcraft.  As 
she  was  being  dragged  to  the  court  house  for  trial,  Cot¬ 
ton  Mather  was  a  close  observer,  watching  for  demons 
and  noting  their  conduct.  He  set  down  this  happening. 

“As  this  woman  was  under  a  guard  passing  by 
the  great  and  spacious  meeting  house,  she  gave 
a  look  towards  the  house ;  immediately  a  demon 
invisibly  entering  the  meeting  house,  tore  down 
a  part  of  it;  so  that  though  there  was  no  person 
to  be  seen  there,  yet  the  people,  at  the  noise 
running  in,  found  a  board  which  was  strongly 
fastened  with  several  nails,  transported  into  an¬ 
other  quarter  of  the  house”. 

Such  were  the  conclusions  of  these  clerics,  pitifully  gone 
wrong  on  religion  and  inflaming  and  terrorizing  an  ex¬ 
cellent  people. 

Accusations  fell  frequently  and  were  of  a  varied  and 
interesting  nature.  The  alleged  victims  of  witchcraft 
operations  and  demoniac  possessions  not  only  suffered 
in  their  person  by  being  “scratched,  choked  and  bitten” 
but  also  in  their  property  in  that  “hens  had  died,  animals 
became  lame  and  carts  were  upset  by  devilism”. 

Fear  was  operating,  and  fear  of  being  accused  of  de¬ 
moniac  possession  led  many  to  accuse  others,  feeling  a 
complainant  was  safe  with  the  judges  where  a  defendant 
could  never  be;  for  the  judges  harmonized  with  witch¬ 
craft  as  fully  as  the  ministers  until  the  mania  touched 
them  in  their  close  friendships  and  affections  or  until 
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those  in  high  station  were  in  danger.  Parris  might  ac¬ 
cuse  ancl  scourge  poor  Tituba  but  when  the  wife  of  Gov. 
Phips  was  hinted  at  as  a  witch,  demoniac  possessions 
did  not  seem  so  real  a  thing.  Such  victims  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  wife  must  be  saved  at  any  cost,  and  church  and 
state  put  their  heads  together. 

Witchcraft  raged  and  the  devil  played  havoc  here 
from  March  until  September.  Salem  jail  was  full  and 
Boston  jail  contained  many  more,  and  twenty  execu¬ 
tions  occurred  here.  We  are  told  that  pity  is  the  sweet¬ 
est  and  best  of  all  human  passions ;  let  us,  therefore,  pity 
them  all,  the  victims  and  their  accusers  as  well.  We 
may,  also,  reverence  a  little,  George  Burrows  and  Giles 
Corey,  one  for  his  calmness  and  the  other  for  his  cour¬ 
age,  that  superhuman  courage  that  defies  all  descrip¬ 
tion,  occurring  here  and  there  in  history  to  edify  and  in¬ 
spire  us.  It  was  charged  that  Burrows'  fine  physique  was 
“lent  him  from  the  devil”,  because  the  people  wavered  a 
little  when  they  saw  him,  a  former  minister  of  Parris’ 
church  retain  his  dignity  and  calm.  His  simple  trust  in 
God  never  left  him.  As  one  of  the  tests  of  innocence  or 
guilt,  the  accused  were  sometimes  asked  to  repeat  the 
Lord's  prayer.  Though  Burrows  did  this  correctly, 
though  he  offered  documentary  evidence  and  cited  au¬ 
thority  against  the  existence  of  Witchcraft,  the  scaffold 
claimed  him.  Giles  Corey,  eighty-one  years  old,  refused 
to  plead,  scorning  a  trial  by  such  a  jury  as  the  times 
furnished  in  such  a  case,  and  he  was  cruelly  pressed  to 
death.  Poor  old  Giles  is  centuries  dead  but  let  us  hope, 
as  we  think  we  may,  that  his  fine  spirit  lives.  When  fear 
was  on  every  side  he  was  fearless.  Weakened  physically 
with  the  weight  of  years  upon  him,  he  flung  defiance  in 
the  face  of  the  Judge  and  jury.  His  case  is  said  to  be 
the  only  one  in  this  country  where  what  was  known  as 
extreme  torture  was  resorted  to.  In  the  intensity  of  his 
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suffering,  when  his  tongue  protruded  and  was  pushed 
back  by  the  cane  of  the  officiating  sheriff,  he  refused  to 
admit  his  guilt.  With  the  Christian  martyrs  who  faced 
in  the  Roman  arena  the  beasts  whose  jaws  dripped  hu¬ 
man  blood,  with  every  victim  of  the  burning  stake  who 
would  not  fetter  his  free  soul,  with  every  chained  and 
bruised  and  mangled  victim  of  religious  or  political  ty¬ 
ranny,  old  Giles  Corey  has  taken  his  honored  place.  By 
such  a  spirit  as  his  tyranny  died  and  liberty  was  born. 
Liberty  and  democracy  need  such  a  spirit  today,  today 
after  all  the  centuries.  Prof.  Seligman  of  Columbia  in  a 
commencement  address  said,  “the  besetting  danger  of 
democracy  is  the  intolerance  of  the  crowd  and  the  thrall- 
dom  of  an  unenlightened  public  opinion ;  ideal  democracy 
learns  to  honor  the  leader  who  refuses  to  pander  to  pop¬ 
ular  prejudices  and  who  stresses  the  need  of  tolerating 
opinions  which,  however  heretical  or  distasteful,  may 
some  time  win  their  way  to  a  general  acceptance”. 

Commenting  on  this  address  a  writer  says,  “it  was  not 
the  Romans  who  thirsted  for  the  execution  of  Christ  but 
the  mob  and  these,  be  it  noted,  were  led  by  those  whose 
control  was  threatened  by  His  preachings ;  we  are  rid  of 
many  ancient  fetishes  as  the  new  wave  of  democracy 
has  rolled  across  the  nations  but  we  are  still  unfortunate 
prey  to  the  limitations  we  put  to  our  mental  growth ;  if 
we  join  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  mob  spirit  not  ex¬ 
cellence,  alone,  loses ;  everybody  loses”. 

Cotton  Mather  was  a  kind  of  a  religious  mob  leader. 
He  “was  present  at  the  gallows  and  restored  the  crowd 
to  faith  by  reminding  them  that  the  Devil  had  the  power 
to  dress  up  like  an  angel  of  light”.  He  “spoke  com¬ 
fortably  to  the  perplexed  multitude,  telling  them  that 
all  had  been  religiously  and  justly  done  and  that  Satan’s 
power  shall  this  day  receive  its  death  blow  in  New  Eng¬ 
land”.  Mather  was  in  step  with  all  the  religious  fanatics 
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before  and  after  him  who  fed  and  enslaved  or  fed  and  in¬ 
flamed  the  simple  hearts  in  their  keeping.  So  across  the 
centuries  we  shake  hands  today  with  old  Giles  Corey 
who  would  not  plead  in  courts  where  “ghosts  appear  as 
witnesses  and  swear  men’s  lives  away”  and  by  whose 
martyrdom,  with  that  of  others,  the  Puritans  very  soon 
abrogated  the  old  law  of  Moses  to  sufifer  no  witch  to  live. 

Moses  put  upon  witchcraft  the  death  penalty.  In  his 
time,  the  law  confronted  the  sinner  with  his  sin  but  the 
sinner  was  given  no  real  help  to  overcome  it.  There  was 
the  pitiless  “Thou  shalt”  and  “Thou  shalt  not”  and  obe¬ 
dience  to  law  and  religion  was  not  far  removed  from,  if 
indeed  it  was  not  wholly  akin  to,  bondage  and  fear. 
Though  the  Puritans  lived  long  after  Moses  and  in  a 
Christian  age,  the  mercy  that  Christ  brought  formed  a 
small  part  of  their  equipment.  A  little  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  might  have  softened  them.  They  might  have 
profited  by  reading,  if  they  pondered  upon  them,  the. 
tender  passages  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  John,  telling  how  the  Scribes  and  the 
Pharisees  brought  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  before 
Christ  and  said  to  Him,  “Now  Moses  in  the  law  com¬ 
manded  us  that  such  should  be  stoned” ;  but  Christ  did 
not  condemn  her ;  he  only  told  her  to  go  and  sin  no  more. 

Moses  in  Exodus  18-15  explains  “When  they  have  a 
matter  they  come  unto  me;  and  I  judge  between  a  man 
and  his  neighbor  and  make  them  honor  the  statutes  of 
God  and  his  laws”.  But  sin  was  never  removed  merely 
by  law,  or  morality  established  by  it.  Moses  g*ave  the 
law  but  Christ  brought  mercy,  grace  and  truth.  The 
impossibility  of  ever  fulfilling  the  Mosaic  law  brought 
despair,  the  demon  and  destroyer  of  all  spiritual  effort. 
The  law  was  inadequate  because  it  was  external  and  did 
not  appeal  to  man’s  highest  nature  or  spring  from  his 
own  heart.  The  law  lacked  what  Hawthorne  called  the 
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“original  and  spiritual  source”.  The  sacrificial  system, 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  and  men  left  sin  untouched 
and  the  prophets  realized  its  inadequacy  and  prophesied 
of  the  New  Covenant  when  God’s  laws  should  be  written 
in  the  heart,  and  all  elements  of  servile  fear  removed.  It 
was  to  be  a  spiritual  covenant  between  God  and  man 
and  was  to  set  aside  the  legal  and  conventional. 

To  suffer  no  witch  to  live  was  law  and  religion  and  in 
the  early  period  of  Israelitish  history  there  were  divina¬ 
tions,  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  and  necromancy,  be¬ 
sides  the  authorized  means  of  inquiry  of  God.  The  law 
was  given  by  Moses  but  it  was  as  hard  and  cold  as  the 
tables  upon  which  it  was  inscribed.  In  desperation  the 
law  convicted  sinner  looked  for  a  Savior,  and  Christ 
came,  but  not  to  the  hearts  of  the  Puritans  or  to  many 
before  or  since  then.  They  banished  His  cross  and  did 
not  know  His  sin  forgiving  grace.  Truth,  Justice,  Beauty 
and  all  the  perfections  have  their  source  and  complete¬ 
ness  in  God  and  are  eternal.  Moses  fell  short  in  giving 
and  administering  the  law.  Christ’s  fulfillment  of  it 
necessitated  the  abrogation  of  many  defective  statutes. 

The  abrogation  of  many  laws  and  ordinances  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  past  mark  so  many  milestones  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  journey  of  mankind,  so  many  steps  upward  and 
onward  toward  the  attainment  of  equity,  justice,  and  per¬ 
fection.  To  keep  any  statutes  of  law  or  religion  eternally 
and  rigidly  the  same,  to  keep  things  changeless  in  a 
changing  world,  would  be  to  restrain  that  persistently 
active  thing  we  call  the  spirit  and  to  submit  to  the  im¬ 
perious  mind  or  the  ignorant  one.  Corey  would  have 
none  of  this. 

A  pursuit  of  the  subject  of  witchcraft  only  leaves  one 
depressed  and  revolted.  Narration  of  the  details  is  of 
small  interest  in  these  days  and  nothing  new  can  be  said 
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here  about  it.  A  briefing  of  the  subject  must,  however, 
include  the  only  thing  of  present  interest. 

As  bearing  on  the  medical  view  of  .the  time,  Prof. 
Beard,  member  of  the  New  York  and  American  Neuro¬ 
logical  Associations,  quotes  what  he  calls  “the  very  best 
words  in  Upham's  History  of  Witchcraft  in  Salem”; 
“Great  ignorance  prevailed  in  reference  to  the  influence 
of  the  body  and  mind  upon  each  other.  While  the  im¬ 
agination  was  called  into  more  extensive  and  energetic 
action  than  at  any  preceding  period,  its  properties  and 
laws  were  but  little  understood ;  the  extent  of  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  will  and  the  muscular  system,  the  recip¬ 
rocal  influence  of  the  nerves  and  the  fancy,  and  the 
strong  and  universally  prevailing  healthy  condition  of 
physical  and  moral  constitutions,  were  almost  wholly 
unknown”.  Observing  on  his  own  account,  and  with 
special  reference  to  the  Salem  witchcraft,  and  penetrating 
probably  to  the  remotest  cause  of  the  delusion,  the  pro¬ 
fessor  says :  “Why  do  we  believe  in  witchcraft,  in  astrol¬ 
ogy,  in  alchemy,  in  spiritualism,  and  why  have  these  be¬ 
liefs  been  stronger  forces  in  society  than  all  the  sciences 
of  all  ages?*******  Phenomena  which  at  one  time  are 
referred  to  religion,  at  another  are  referred  to  delusion, 
still  later  to  science ;  superstition  or  delusion  being  reli¬ 
gion  out  of  fashion,  and  science  the  organized  knowl¬ 
edge  of  nature.  **********  Science  can  make  no  ad¬ 
vance  except  at  the  expense  of  delusions  or  of  the  un- 
demonstrable ;  wise,  therefore,  are  the  instincts  of  delu- 
sionists  in  their  hereditary  dread  and  dislike  of  science, 
for  it  is  their  one  and  only  enemy ;  the  instinct  of  self 
preservation  being  as  strong  in  delusions  as  in  realities. 
***********  qqie  weaker  and  more  immature  the  mind, 
the  farther  it  extends  its  imaginings  and  the  less  it  heeds 
what  is  immediately  above  us.  ********  The  ragged 
beggar  is  a  millionaire,  scattering  millions ;  the  tramp, 
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an  emperor,  or  emperor  of  emperors,  the  king  of  kings. 
********  rpjie  |aw  Gf  correlation  of  feebleness  of 
mental  force  with  immensities  of  imaginings,  is  uni¬ 
versal  ;  the  less  we  know  the  more  we  dream,  such  is  the 
psychology  of  reverie  as  building  castles  in  the  air ;  such 
is  the  psychology  of  witchcraft.  For  the  undeveloped 
mind,  nature  is  too  mean  or  small  a  thing ;  only  in  the 
supernatural — the  infinite  above  and  outside  matter — can 
there  be  found  proper  food  for  emotions  that  are  ever 
hungry  for  what  cannot  be  proved.  As  a  minute  object 
held  close  to  a  lamp  casts  a  long  shadow  on  a  distant 
wall,  so  a  little  thought  projected  into  infinity  becomes 
infinite  in  extent.  Such  a  shadow  was  witchcraft  which 
for  centuries  darkened  our  civilization”. 

But  in  those  days  there  were  people  in  advance  of  the 
times  and  there  had  been  criticisms  of  one  nature  or  an¬ 
other  of  witchcraft  for  centuries.  There  were  free  lances 
and  critics  then  who  worked  as  well  as  they  could  and 
free  lances  and  critics  there  must  ever  be  lest  we  die 
of  error.  If,  at  the  outset  of  Witchcraft  here,  there  had 
only  been  among  the  leaders  just  a  few  with  such  sanity 
and  strength  of  spirit  as  that  shown  in  the  case  of  Philip 
and  Susannah  English,  we  might  have  been  spared  the 
distinction  the  period  gave  us.  The  wife  of  English  had 
been  on  a  visit  to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parris  in 
Salem  Village,  now  a  part  of  Danvers.  Philip  called  to 
return  with  her  and  she  spoke  to  him  on  the  journey 
back  of  the  wickedness  of  witchcraft.  She  was  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  superior  woman  and  felt  resentment  and 
sorrow  as  the  result  of  her  talk  with  Parris  and  was  ob¬ 
viously  agitated.  Philip  tried  to  divert  her  and  said, 
“I  don’t  think  I  ever  smell  a  primrose  that  I  don’t  think 
of  those  you  used  to  pull  and  bring  to  me” ;  but  his  wife 
continued  on  the  subject  of  Witchcraft  and  was  for  pro¬ 
claiming  in  some  way  their  disapproval  of  the  situation. 
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Philip  listened  patiently  and  sympathetically  but,  all  the 
time,  counselling  prudence  in  action  and  utterance. 
Sometime  later  when  he  was  informed  that  his  wife  was 
accused  and  he,  in  turn,  informed  her,  “he  put  his  arms 
about  her”  and  said,  “Susannah,  you  are  accused  as  a 
witch”;  and  she  said,  “Who  have  I  ever  injured,  who 
has  accused  me?”  And  Philip,  probably  thinking  of  the 
primrose,  answered,  “I  will  bury  them  deep  in  Hell  be¬ 
fore  God  sends  me  death”. 

English  calmed  down  after  this  burst  of  spirit.  He 
knew  the  characteristics  of  the  mania  with  which  he  was 
dealing.  His  wife  had  committed  the  error  of  going  to 
Goodwife  Cloyse  in  church  and  comforting  her.  The 
Goodwife  had  a  sister,  then  under  confinement,  charged 
with  being  a  witch,  and  to  comfort  a  witch’s  sister  in 
church  was  surely  the  open  work  of  the  Devil.  English 
was  rich  for  those  days  and  wise,  also.  Justice  Hathorne 
did  not  believe  Susannah  guilty  and  had  informally  in¬ 
timated  this  and  suggested  a  course  to  Philip  for  her 
deliverance.  Hathorne  saw  old  Increase  Mather  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Mather  saw  Gov.  Phips  and  (happy  circum¬ 
stance)  Mrs.  Phips  the  “Grand  Dame”  of  Sir  Edward 
was  present.  She  was  a  friend  of  Susannah  English  and 
she  let  her  husband  know  it  in  no  uncertain  way.  The 
escape  of  English  and  his  wife  to  New  York  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  whither  she  had  been  remanded,  was  planned  and 
successfully  carried  out.  “Could  anything”  says  the  nar¬ 
rator  of  these  details,  “be  impossible  to  such  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State  in  those  days?  It  could  hardly 
be  in  any”.  Others  were  not  so  fortunate.  “Now  in  the 
sunny  noontide,  as  they  go  tottering  to  the  gallows,  it 
is  the  Devil’s  turn  to  laugh”.  There  is  the  saintly  Bur¬ 
rows,  sweet  Martha  Carrier,  old  Goodman  Proctor  and 
his  wife  and  the  others.  The  heart  is  deeply  touched  in 
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recounting  the  victims  of  this  murderous  mania  taking 
their  last  view  of  that  free  sweep  of  country  to  the  west 
and  south  of  Gallows  Hill. 

The  Squaw  Sachem  and  Wappacowet  walked  “beneath 
the  tangled  shade  holding  high  talk  on  matters  of  state 
and  religion  and  imagined,  doubtless,  that  their  own  sys¬ 
tem  of  affairs  would  endure  forever”.  Their  system  did 
not  last.  High  talk  on  matters  of  state  and  religion  were 
held  by  the  Puritans  in  the  same  place  with  the  same 
confidence  that  their  scheme  of  things  would  endure  in 
perpetuity.  But  by  what  has  been  called  “the  wreckful 
siege  of  battering  days”,  systems  and  institutions  have 
changed,  rules  and  statutes,  forms  and  ceremonies  in 
government  and  religion,  have  been  abandoned  or  modi¬ 
fied  in  the  light  of  time  and  experience ;  and  inflexible 
things  have  become  flexible  and  in  scriptural  reading 
and  interpretation  we  have  learned  to  separate  precept 
and  principle  and  soften  and  explain  the  inexorable  in¬ 
junctions  which  our  minds  instinctively  deny  and  repu¬ 
diate.  The  imperialists  gave  their  laws  and  made  their 
subjects  honor  them  and  punished  with  torture  and 
death  all  who  defied.  Only  for  the  martyrs  they  might 
be  doing  the  same  today,  but  where  tyrants  set  at  naught 
the  claims  of  reason  and  humanity  and,  through  a  long 
and  cruel  sway,  had  all  but  quenched  the  spirit  of  tolera¬ 
tion  and  the  flame  of  justice,  mercy,  truth,  and  liberty, 
time  operated,  their  hands  were  lowered,  their  seats  va¬ 
cated,  and  their  system  vanquished. 

Although  there  were  executions  for  witchcraft  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  nearly  fifty  years  after  ours  occurred,  the  delu¬ 
sion  began  to  decline  here  with  every  step  of  the  mob 
down  Gallows  Hill.  The  spirit  of  Corey  and  others  had 
really  triumphed.  The  leadership  of  Mather  and  other 
Puritan  divines,  whose  jealous  control  was  threatened 
by  the  Quakers  and  the  witch  victims,  yielded  to  the 
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common  sense  of  the  sturdy  English  people.  The  Puri¬ 
tan  inner  man  changed.  “As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart 
so  is  he”  and  after  the  executions  on  Gallows  Hill  the 
Puritan  thought  on  religion  began  to  change.  It  did  not 
lose  its  religion ;  it  lost  its  religious  obsession,  and  yield¬ 
ing  itself  to  the  growing  demands  of  work  and  trade  and 
commerce,  and  in  happy,  wholesome  occupation,  a  sturdy 
Christian  manhood,  surmounting  external  objects  and 
winning  the  greater  victory  of  conquering  doubt,  melan¬ 
choly,  fear,  and  superstition,  and  creating  a  spiritual 
covenant  between  God  and  man,  contributed  notably  to 
the  building  of  a  sovereign  Commonwealth  and  a  free 
and  independent  nation. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  “the 
style  and  spirit  of  the  pulpit  had  declined”  and  when  the 
Revolutionary  War  came  “most  of  the  clergy  inclined 
to  the  popular  side,  and  in  the  changes  effected  in  public 
sentiment  by  that  bold  assertion  of  civil  rights,  a  more 
tolerant  religious  spirit  came  to  prevail ;  so  that  when  the 
State  Constitution  was  formed  in  1780,  the  right  of  every 
man  to  worship  God  in  the  manner  and  season  most 
.agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  provided  he 
•does  not  disturb  the  public  peace,  is  acknowledged”.  So 
bloody  persecutions  were  over  and  religious  intolerance 
was  put  in  chains ;  it  may  live  still  but  only  in  dark 
corners  with  clerical  and  professional  pin  prickers,  only 
with  those  who  have  some  form  of  demoniac  possession. 
Looking  back  over  the  centuries,  civil  and  religious  lib¬ 
erty  seem  to  have  moved  with  a  leaden  step  before  they 
blessed  mankind  in  the  land  where  the  Puritan  set  his 
home  and  heart  and  where  he  outgrew  his  narrow  limita¬ 
tions.  Civil  and  religious  liberty  had  a  long  journey  and 
survived  many  attacks  from  lustful  power,  cruel  tyran¬ 
ny  and  insane  or  crafty  religious  leadership  before  they 
rested  permanently  with  us,  and  became  a  part  of  the 
fundamental  law. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  SHIPPING  PERIOD 

“It  is  not  by  any  amount  of  material  splendor 
or  prosperity,  but  only  by  moral  greatness,  by 
ideas,  by  works  of  imagination,  that  a  race  can 
conquer  the  future.  Of  Carthage,  whose  mer¬ 
chant  fleets  once  furled  their  sails  in  every  port 
of  the  known  world,  nothing  is  left  but  the 
deeds  of  Hannibal”. 

Lowell. 

IT  must  be  true  of  communities  as  well  as  of  individ¬ 
uals  that  the  evil  done  may  survive  a  long  time  and 
that  the  good  accomplished  may  have  brief  duration  in 
the  minds  and  memories  of  the  greater  number.  From 
our  many  visitors,  inquiry  is,  seemingly,  more  frequently 
made  for  the  Witch  House  and  witch  pins  than  for  the 
treasures  from  every  land  and  sea  so  carefully  preserved 
and  classified  in  our  Marine  Hall  and  Institute.  But  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  these  latter  places  are  over¬ 
looked  or  underestimated.  Visitors  by  the  many  thou¬ 
sands  come  here  annually,  and  students,  scholars  and 
scientists  have  these  spots  principally  in  mind  when 
they  journey  hither. 

In  our  early  probate  records  for  the  purpose  of  identi¬ 
fication  but  probably,  also,  as  an  expression  of  pride  in 
station  or  occupation,  the  deceased  are  described  in  many 
cases  as  gentleman,  esquire,  yeoman,  farmer,  cordwainer, 
etc.,  and,  in  the  appropriate  period,  as  seaman,  super¬ 
cargo,  mariner,  and  merchant.  Of  these  latter,  many 
found  snug  harbor  here  after  eventful  days  on  foreign 
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seas  and  shores  and  now  rest  in  peace  in  the  soil  they 
loved  so  well  and  in  the  city  to  whose  fame  they  con¬ 
tributed  so  richly. 

But  the  darkening  sky  and  the  seething  wave  met 
many  others  who  put  to  sea,  and  these  are  “in  the  deep 
bosom  of  the  ocean  buried”.  Many  fair  young  Hannahs 
drooped  at  their  work  in  the  cordwainer’s  shop,  hunger¬ 
ing  for  “the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand  and  the  sound  of 
a  voice  that  was  still”.  The  inconstant  sea,  placid  at 
departure,  held  promise  of  Ben’s  sure  return  but,  be¬ 
coming  cruelly  tempestuous,  forgot  the  plighted  troth 
made  in  a  magical  summer  twilight  within  its  hearing 
alone,  and,  in  its  cold  arms,  clasped  in  death  the  strug¬ 
gling  lover  within  a  single  day’s  sail  of  home. 

Our  shipping  period  was  full  of  adventure  and  as  ro¬ 
mantic  and  colorful  as  our  witch  period  was  sombre  and 
saddening.  The  use  of  primitive  water  craft  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  our  early  settlement  was  natural  and  imperative. 
The  settlers  used  canoes  made  of  whole  pine  trees  twenty 
feet  long  to  cross  the  North  and  South  Rivers,  and  “in 
these  they  likewise  go  a  fowling  sometimes  two  leagues 
to  sea ;  there  be  more  canoes  in  this  town  than  in  all  the 
whole  patent ;  every  household  having  a  water  horse  or 
two”.  In  a  later  time  and  in  larger  boats  the  distance 
of  two  leagues  to  sea  was  extended  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea;  Divitis  Indise  usque  ad  ultimum  sinum ; 
the  “large  and  spacious  harbour  of  Naimkecke”  became, 
finally,  too  small  for  our  trade  and,  as  in  the  early  days, 
“it  was  wonderful  to  behold  so  many  islands  replenished 
with  thicke  wood  and  high  trees  and  many  faire  green 
pastures”,  so  later  it  was  wonderful  to  watch  the  sea  gulls 
dip  and  swing  in  graceful  curves  and  tip  the  masts  of 
many  vessels  adventurously  outward  bound  or  returning 
home  laden  with  the  silks  and  spices  of  the  farthest 
shores.  We  became  one  of  the  important  shipping  places 
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of  the  world  and  every  household  furnished  a  water  horse 
or  two  in  the  shape  of  a  mariner. 

Ten  years  after  Conant  landed,  all  the  canoes  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  were  ordered  assembled  for  inspection  by  the  sur¬ 
veyors,  Roger  Conant,  Peter  Palfrey,  Mr.  Halgrave,  and 
two  others.  The  use  of  any  canoe,  not  sealed  by  the  in¬ 
spectors,  was  subject  to  a  fine  of  40  shillings.  There  were 
no  bridges  yet,  and  canoes  linked  up  the  settlements 
across  the  North  and  South  rivers.  After  the  inspection 
there  were  races  to  show  the  skill  and  strength  of  the 
paddlers,  and  Venice  could  not  have  had  greater  pride  in 
her  thirty  thousand  gondolas  than  we  had  in  our  water 
horses. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  state  that  shipbuilding  was 
an  early  industry,  starting  around  1636  with  a  ship  of 
120  tons  burden.  The  shallop,  a  light  river  craft,  the 
pinnace,  the  ketch,  the  schooner,  the  sloop,  and  brigs, 
clippers,  merchantmen,  and  privateers,  as  time  went  on 
passed  our  islands  in  sailing  out  to  sea.  Our  ships  lived 
through  the  age  of  piracy  and  figured  nobly  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  and  the  War  of  1812,  and  sought  trade 
in  a  remarkable  spirit  of  enterprise  on  every  known 
shore  and  many  unknown  ones.  The  city  became  a  leader 
in  commerce  and,  from  the  Puritan  log  settlement, 
grew  to  be  known  and  respected  the  world  over.  When 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States  was  our  guest, 
he  was  good  enough  to  say  to  us  that  we  were  “deserv¬ 
ing  men  and  good  citizens”  and  added  “may  your  naviga¬ 
tion  and  commerce,  your  industry  in  all  its  applications, 
be  rewarded”. 

Our  shipping  era  was  a  long  one,  reaching  its  height 
during  the  period  of  twenty  years  following  1800.  It 
declined  gradually  until  just  before  the  Civil  War.  The 
Custom  House  on  Derby  Street,  which  was  later  to  house 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  as  Collector  of  the  Port,  was  built 
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in  1819.  Like  the  ships  of  Venice,  we  visited  every 
pagan  and  Christian  country  and  brought  trade  and  tro¬ 
phies  to  the  old  home  town.  One  of  our  trophies  made 
an  interesting  exhibit.  When  the  circus  comes  to  town, 
the  elephant,  flapping  his  great  ears  in  the  parade  and 
clinging  with  his  trunk  to  the  tail  of  his  companion  in 
front,  would  take  some  pride  and  interest  in  our  city  if 
he  only  knew ;  not  in  the  witch  pins  and  the  first  church, 
but  in  the  old  market  place.  When  he  passes  near  this 
spot  there  would  be  every  justification  for  him  to  break 
ranks  and  gaze  around  as  long  as  he  liked,  for  the  ele¬ 
phant  was  a  pilgrim  to  our  shore  and  among,  perhaps, 
a  thousand  similar  facts  of  passing  interest,  is  the  one 
that  the  first  place  an  elephant  set  foot  on  American  soil 
was  Salem.  He  was  exhibited  here  in  the  Market  Place, 
having  been  brought  from  India  by  Roger  Crownin- 
shield.  We  show  our  hospitality  in  modern  times  by 
offering  this  tropical  monster  the  best  brand  of  double 
jointed  peanuts ;  the  Salem  crowd  of  those  days  fed  our 
visitor  with  bread  and  hay,  and  if  Dr.  Bentley  is  to  be 
believed,  and  we  agree  he  is,  the  crowd  gave  this  ele¬ 
phant  a  bottle  of  porter.  The  elephant  was  never  in 
doubt  about  the  medicinal  value  of  the  gift  and  imme¬ 
diately  drew  the  cork  and  poured  the  contents  down  his 
huge  throat.  There  must  have  been  a  superabundance 
of  porter  in  those  days  to  make  such  a  use  of  it.  This 
market  house  locality  down  to  prohibition  days  and  the 
order  of  “the  new  righteousness",  has  been  the  scene, 
with  the  elephant  out  of  the  picture,  of  many  trans¬ 
gressions  in  the  drinking  line,  transgressions  meriting 
the  pillory  and,  perhaps,  the  gallows,  in  early  days.  But 
Puritan  rigidity  had  changed ;  the  growing  of  tobacco, 
for  example,  or  the  use  of  it,  had  ceased  to  be  an  issue. 
Trading  in  it  was  helping  fill  the  coffers  of  the  merchants. 
Confined  as  it  was  in  Conant’s  day  to  “ancient  men”,  all 
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were  now  admitted  to  the  solace  of  its  use,  and,  along 
the  wharves  on  Derby  street,  the  chewing  and  the  smok¬ 
ing  of  it  distressed  no  one’s  conscience.  As  for  rum,  it 
was  never  under  such  a  ban  as  now.  The  first  ship  sailed 
from  Salem  without  rum  aboard  in  1829.  With  the  im¬ 
portation,  in  1629,  of  shoes,  doublets,  beef,  firkins  of  but¬ 
ter,  etc.  came  “45  tuns  of  beer”.  But  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  was  only  at  funerals  that  the  Puritans 
buried  some  of  their  too  solemn  thoughts  by  a  slightly 
intemperate  indulgence. 

During  the  shipping  days  some  of  the  blue  eyed  sailor 
lads  and  the  seasoned  old  sea  dogs,  always  an  ardent 
company,  hastening  relaxation  from  very  long  voyages 
with  libations  of  excellent  beer  and  liquor,  broke  down, 
or  perhaps  broke  up,  in  a  fashion  different  from  the 
Quakers,  a  little  more  of  the  Puritan  decorum  and  auster¬ 
ity,  and  flaunted  their  irreligion  in  the  open  highway 
within  the  precincts  where  Cotton  Mather  drew  a  very 
sober  face.  Several  were  “cast  away  among  the  savage 
Indians  by  whom  they  were  slain”. 

Sailors  flocked  here  from  everywhere.  Men  were  in 
demand  and  there  were  as  many  sailors  on  our  ships  at 
one  period  as  there  were  people  in  the  town.  Many  ne¬ 
groes  brought  from  the  West  Indies,  where  we  early 
traded,  were  in  many  crews.  The  worthies  of  the  town 
did  not  now  torture  blacks  or  whites  when  they  became 
obstreperous  or  threw  out  a  life  line  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  Witchcraft  was  over,  and  any  delusions  prevalent 
were  obviously  of  alcoholic  origin.  As  to  punishments 
on  land  or  sea,  the  cat-of-nine-tails,  among*  our  marine 
exhibits,  tells  a  story  all  its  own,  and  the  mate’s  belaying 
pin  was  stouter  a  bit  than  our  policeman’s  night  stick. 
We  continued  to  do  a  little  scourging  to  dispossess  the 
victim  of  rum,  a  wholly  understandable  demoniac  pos- 
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session,  but  this  was  all  incidental  in  a  wonderful  period 
of  patriotism  and  industry;  it  was  just  a  bit  of  color  in 
a  very  colorful  day. 

Our  shipping  period  started  with  Philip  English,  here¬ 
tofore  mentioned,  before  the  Witchcraft  period.  He 
owned  twenty-one  vessels.  His  life  had  an  interesting 
romance  interestingly  told  in  the  charming  book  entitled 
“Philip  English’s  Two  Cups”.  Philip’s  father,  Roger 
English,  and  his  brother  Walter,  lived  on  their  estate  in 
England.  The  mother  died  young  and  the  care  of  the 
boys  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  their  old  nurse  Margery. 
After  their  days  at  Cambridge  were  over,  they  returned 
home.  They  lived  in  comparative  seclusion  but  they 
were  visited  by  Richard  Hollingsworth,  the  owner  of  an 
adjoining  estate,  a  widower  whose  only  daughter,  Su¬ 
sannah,  often  called  with  him.  She  was  good  and  beau¬ 
tiful  and  both  brothers  loved  her.  Neither  had  formally 
declared  his  love  nor  did  they  know  her  feelings  or  her 
choice.  But  she  loved  Philip,  only.  Walter  later  sensed 
her  love  for  Philip  but  determined  to  have  her.  As  the 
author  puts  it  “Walter  English  knew  that  Susannah 
loved  Philip  and  not  him  ;  and  he  knew  that  a  lie,  be¬ 
lieved  by  both,  was  all  that  could  separate  them — and 
he  dared  to  tell  it”.  Walter  told  Philip  that  Susannah 
had  promised  to  marry  him  and  Philip,  in  sorrow,  be¬ 
lieved. 

Walter  was  two  years  older  than  Philip  and,  by  the 
English  law  of  primogeniture,  he  would  inherit  the 
father’s  estate  to  the  exclusion  of  Philip,  and  his  two 
years  seniority,  by  prevailing  custom,  gave  him  prece¬ 
dence  and  certain  privileges  over  his  brother,  and  Walter 
was  of  necessity  deferred  to  in  several  matters. 

Philip  decided  to  go  to  the  New  World  and  try  to 
forget  Susannah,  and  his  brother  encouraged  his  pur¬ 
pose.  Philip’s  departure  was  soon  made.  He  left  with 
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the  nurse,  Margery,  a  gold  cup,  inherited  from  his 
mother’s  family,  as  a  gift  for  Susannah.  After  Philip’s 
departure  Walter  told  his  second  lie  and  tried  “by  every 
artful  speech,  a  word  here,  a  look  there,  to  make  Susan¬ 
nah  believe  that  Philip  had  followed  to  the  new  country 
Dame  Stearforth’s  niece  who  had,  with  her  father,  sailed 
more  than  a  year  before  for  America”.  But  Susannah 
was  not  deceived.  When  the  nurse  presented  Philip’s 
gift  to  her  of  the  gold  cup,  the  women  had  an  under¬ 
standing  and  Susannah  then  knew  that  Philip  went 
away  loving  her  alone.  At  this  time  Susannah’s  father 
declared  he  “was  displeased  with  the  condition  of  Church 
and  State  and  would  end  his  days  in  another  realm”. 
He  soon  departed  with  his  beautiful  daughter,  and  the 
gold  cup,  Philip’s  gift  to  her,  was  among  her  treasured 
belongings. 

They  landed  in  Salem  harbor,  and  now  let  the  author 
tell  the  rest.  “Who  do  you  think  was  one  of  the  first 
persons  that  put  his  foot  on  the  deck  of  that  little  craft, 
little  dreaming  of  what  awaited  him?  Why,  Philip 
English.  We  cannot  tell  what  a  ship  from  England  was 
to  the  dwellers  in  this  town  then,  but  we  can  all  feel 
what  it  might  be  to  have  the  greatest  sorrow  we  had 
ever  known  turned  into  the  greatest  joy  we  had  ever 
hoped  for.  “Susannah  English,”  cried  Philip,  “I  am  your 
Walter’s  brother,  Philip  English,  and  you  do  not  know 
me?”  “I  am  Susannah  Hollingsworth  and  not  your 
brother’s  wife”,  she  answered.  Their  manner  of  greet¬ 
ing  each  other  need  not  be  described.  All  about  shared 
their  joy.  Hawthorne  in  the  Scarlet  Letter  describing 
the  meeting  of  Hester  Prynne  and  Arthur  Dimmesdale 
says  “Love  whether  newly  born  or  aroused  from  a  death¬ 
like  slumber,  must  always  create  a  sunshine,  filling  the 
heart  so  full  of  radiance  that  it  overflows  upon  the  out¬ 
ward  world”.  And  so  Philip  and  Susannah  were  mar¬ 
ried. 
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Susannah,  as  before  related,  was  charged  with  witch¬ 
craft  in  later  days  and  escaped  to  New  York  with  Philip. 
While  there,  food  was  scarce  in  Salem  and  English 
sent  an  abundance  of  corn.  Susannah’s  father  and 
daughter,  Mary,  continued  in  Salem  during  the  witch¬ 
craft  period  and  a  letter  from  them  told  Philip  and  his 
wife  that  they  were  wanted  home.  They  decided  to 
come.  Entering  Salem  “the  people  drew  near  in  throngs; 
they  seized  the  horses  and  almost  tore  the  clumsy  gear¬ 
ing  from  their  smoking  sides ;  those  who  were  not  lucky 
enough  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  shafts  would  fain  push 
the  heavy  mud-laden  wheels ;  I  cannot  tell  what  words 
from  Susannah  called  forth  shouts  from  many,  and 
sturdy  Preserve  Parkins  the  blacksmith  cried  out,  “bread 
put  into  starving  men’s  mouths  makes  their  arms  strong, 
most  worthy  Mistress  English”.  The  Queen  of  Sheba 
never  heard  a  more  heart-felt  salutation”.  The  people 
of  Salem  on  this  occasion  presented  Philip  with  a  silver 
cup  and  around  this  and  the  gold  one  an  interesting  tale 
is  woven. 

Of  the  father  of  the  wife  of  Philip  English,  it  is  re¬ 
corded  in  our  local  histories,  that  “Richard  Hollings¬ 
worth  built  ships  on  the  “Neck”  so  called,  near  what  is 
now  the  Rowell  House”.  In  the  laying  of  the  ribs  and 
keel  and  the  launching  of  the  ship,  let  us  hope  that  he 
found  the  relief  he  sought  from  the  then  vexing  question 
of  Church  and  State. 

Our  fishing  and  trading  and  ship  building  prospered 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and,  though 
our  commerce  seemed  open  to  possible  destruction,  it 
was  at  that  time  the  great  fortunes  of  our  merchant 
princes  were  started.  Our  population  was  soon  doubled. 
Our  merchants,  notably  Elias  Haskett  Derby,  turned 
their  merchant  vessels  into  ships  of  war  and  built  priva¬ 
teers  superior  to  them  in  size,  speed,  and  construction. 
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CLEOPATRA’S  BARGE 


We  furnished  158  privateers  for  the  Revolution,  some 
of  them  like  the  “Harkey”  and  the  “Adventure”  mount¬ 
ing  two  and  four  guns  and  carrying  ten  men  while  others 
like  the  “Bunker  Hill”  and  the  “Essex”  mounted  twenty 
guns  and  carried  from  100  to  150  men. 

The  transition  from  the  merchantman,  always  armed 
against  pirates  and  marauders,  to  the  privateer,  was 
easily  and  quickly  made,  and  we  sailed  out  of  Salem 
Harbor  to  fight  British  vessels  and  prey  on  British  com¬ 
merce  and  strike  another  blow  at  tyranny.  Among  our 
dauntless  commanders  of  privateers  was  Captain 
Jonathan  Haraden.  He  was  born  in  Gloucester  but 
came  here  as  a  boy  and  lived  among  us,  fought  for  us, 
and  died  with  us.  He  had  a  fine  record  of  capturing  a 
thousand  British  cannon,  and  as  commander  of  the  pri¬ 
vateer  “General  Pickering”  he  fought  the  British  pri¬ 
vateer,  “Achilles”  off  the  shores  of  Bilboa  with  many 
thousands  of  Spaniards  as  spectators.  His  ship  had 
fourteen  guns  and  forty-five  men  while  his  adversary  had 
forty  guns  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  fight 
lasted  two  hours  before  the  Achilles  withdrew  choosing 
so  to  do  rather  than  be  sunk.  Haraden  had  a  cargo 
of  sugar  when  he  left  Salem  and  this  kept  his  ship  low 
in  the  water  while  the  Achilles  loomed  high  and  made  a 
good  target.  Haraden  made  the  fight  a  long  range  one 
to  avoid  certain  destruction  in  close  combat  against  such 
odds.  We  smile  a  little  today  to  read  of  Haraden 
cramming  his  guns  with  crowbars  and  sending  them 
into  the  side  of  his  adversary.  When  the  Achilles  with¬ 
drew,  Haraden  entered  Bilboa  and  received  an  ovation. 
To  perpetuate  his  name  and  fame  there  is  a  tablet  on  a 
little  one-and-a-half  story  brick  house  on  Essex  Street 
picturing  this  naval  battle.  The  tablet  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription : 
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CAPTAIN  JONATHAN  HARADEN, 

a  patriot  distinguished  for  his  daring,  skill,  and 
success,  as  a  commander  of  armed  vessels  in  the 
war  for  American  Independence,  lived  here  dur¬ 
ing  the  later  years  of  his  life.  He  commanded 
the  Massachusetts  State  Brigantine,  Tyrannicide, 
in  1777-8  and  the  privateer  ships,  General  Picker¬ 
ing  in  1780  and  the  Julius  Caesar  in  1782.  He  died 
here  November  23rd  1803  aged  fifty-nine  years. 

“He  was  a  hero  among  heroes”  and  his  name 
should  live  in  honored  and  affectionate  remem¬ 
brance. 

Placed  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  September  25th,  1909. 

We  repeated  our  privateering  effort  in  the  War  of 
1812,  contributing  over  two  thousand  seamen  drawn,  of 
course,  from  the  whole  territory  now  surrounding  our 
present  boundaries.  Both  wars  were  immensely  pop¬ 
ular,  patriotism  and  prize  money  being  the  double  in¬ 
centive.  Commerce  and  wealth  and  aristocracy  are  al¬ 
ways  linked  closely  together  and  so  are  war  and  prof¬ 
iteering;  and  commerce  brought  us  wealth  and  gave  us 
our  old  time  aristocracy,  and  war  gave  us  profiteers.  We 
recognize  the  value  of  all  elements  in  society  when  war 
assails  us  but  we  give  honor  and  affectionate  remem¬ 
brance  chiefly  to  those  who  faced  the  wind  and  wave 
and  left  only  the  cherished  story  of  their  manhood.  The 
evidence  of  the  wealth  of  the  merchants  is  all  about  us 
but  the  inventories  of  the  estates  of  the  mariners  is  often 
pitifully  small  and  our  probate  records  show  that  Mary, 
the  widow  of  Captain  Haraden,  and  executrix  of  his 
estate,  sold  chairs,  tables,  desks,  book  cases,  etc.,  and  pew 
18  in  Rev.  John  Prince’s  meeting  house  “to  pay  his  just 
debts”. 

Richard  Derby  and  his  sons,  Elias  Haskett  and  John 
Derby,  Nathaniel  Silsbee  and  the  Crowninshields,  Ben¬ 
jamin,  Jacob,  and  George,  Billy  Gray  and  Nathaniel 
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CAPT.  GEORGE  CRO  WNINSHIELD 


West,  are  familiar  names  among  our  merchant  princes; 
their  faces,  many  fine  ones  among  them,  are  familiar, 
too,  in  the  portrait  gallery  of  the  Museum.  Some  of 
them  were  more  than  merchants.  Gray  became  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  and  Benjamin  Crowninshield  was 
Jefferson’s  Secretary  of  State  and  Jacob  Crowninshield 
went  to  Congress.  George  Crowninshield,  however,  was 
apparently  the  victim  of  his  money.  Newman  says  some¬ 
thing  to  the  effect  that  money  is  a  sort  of  creation  and 
tends  to  make  the  possessor  idolize  himself.  At  the  age 
of  fifty  George  Crowninshield  launched  in  Salem  Harbor 
in  1817  his  Cleopatra’s  Barge.  Perhaps  the  “glorious 
sorceress  of  the  Nile”  may  have  been  one  of  his  favorite 
characters  in  history  or  perhaps  the  idolizing  tendency 
of  which  Newman  speaks,  gave  this  manifestation  of  its 
existence  and  caused  Crowninshield  to  choose  this  name 
for  a  pleasure  craft,  called  the  first  private  American 
yacht  to  fly  our  flag  in  European  waters.  He  caused 
her  sides  to  be  painted  in  gaudy  fashion  with  the  colors 
of  the  spectrum,  and  some  others,  but  except  for  this 
bizarre  feature  she  was  fitted  in  fine  taste  and  with  lux¬ 
ury  far  ahead  of  the  times.  She  was  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $50,000  and  excited  the  greatest  attention  at  the 
Mediterranean  ports  and  other  places  where  she  touched. 
He  entertained  lavishly  aboard  and  was  visited  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  including  many  distinguished  foreigners. 
Crowninshield  returned  from  his  first  voyage  and  was 
preparing  for  a  second  one  when  death  laid  a  sudden 
hand  on  him  while  aboard  his  craft.  He  served  “elegant 
collations”  and  the  best  of  wine  to  his  visitors  and  fur¬ 
nished  music  and  hired  bands  when  he  could  get  them. 
He  evidently  intended  to  make  the  balance  of  his  life 
one  grand  sweet  song.  Probably  he  never  forecasted  it, 
but  his  beautiful  yacht  finally  became  the  property  of 
the  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
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Devereaux,  before  Admiral  Perry’s  time,  and  William 
Cleveland  linked  us  with  Japan,  and  Frederick  Ward 
Townsend,  brave  and  dashing  adventurer,  born  here  in 
1831  stemmed  the  fifteen  year  Chinese  Rebellion  and 
made  the  Imperial  government  his  devoted  admirer.  He 
was  killed  in  battle  at  the  age  of  thirty  and  the 
Emperor  of  China  ordered  that  “special  temples  to 
his  memory  be  built  at  Ning  Po  and  Sung  Kiang”. 
At  the  dedication  exercises  at  Sung  Kiang,  “the 
ceremony  being  one  of  sacrifice,  there  were  offered 
to  the  manes  of  the  deceased  the  entire  carcass  of  a  goat, 
a  large  pig,  a  small  roasted  pig,  a  ham,  seven  pairs  of 
ducks,  a  pair  of  fowls  and  twenty  dishes  of  fruits, 
confectionery,  and  vegetables”.  The  inscription  at  the 
entrance  to  the  shrine  reads,  “A  wonderful  hero 
from  beyond  the  sea,  the  fame  of  whose  devoted 
loyalty  reached  round  the  world,  has  sprinkled  China 
with  his  azure  blood ;  a  happy  seat  among  the  clouds 
and  temples,  standing  for  a  thousand  Springs,  makes 
known  to  all  his  faithful  heart”.  Ward  was  not 
our  only  adventurer  by  any  means.  Our  ships  circum¬ 
navigating  the  globe,  many  an  adventurous  heart  sought 
alien  skies,  wandered  over  the  earth  experiencing  every 
danger  of  the  desert  path  and  the  savage  shore.  How 
this  contact  and  extended  absence  changed  the  aspect  of 
some  of  our  returning  adventurers  is  gleaned  from  one 
of  Hawthorne’s  stories  where  he  describes  one  of  these 
homecomings.  “In  the  twilight  of  a  summer  eve,  a  tall 
dark  figure,  over  which  long  and  remote  travel  had 
thrown  an  outlandish  aspect,  was  entering  a  village, 
not  in  Faery  Londe  but  within  our  own  familiar  bounda¬ 
ries.  The  staff  on  which  the  traveler  leaned  had  been 
his  companion  from  the  spot  where  it  grew  in  the  jungles 
of  Hindostan ;  the  hat  that  overshadowed  his  sombre 
brow  had  shielded  him  from  the  suns  of  Spain  but  his 
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cheek  had  been  blackened  by  the  red  hot  wind  of  an 
Arabian  desert  and  had  felt  the  frozen  breath  of  an  arctic 
region.  Long  sojourning  amid  wild  and  dangerous  men, 
he  still  wore  beneath  his  vest  the  ataghan  which  he  had 
once  struck  into  the  throat  of  a  Turkish  robber.  In 
every  foreign  clime  he  had  lost  something  of  his  New 
England  characteristics  and  perhaps  from  every  people 
he  had  unconsciously  borrowed  a  new  peculiarity;  so 
that  when  the  world  wanderer  again  trod  the  street  of 
his  native  village,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  passed  un¬ 
recognized,  though  exciting  the  gaze  and  curiosity  of  all ; 
yet,  as  his  arm  casually  touched  that  of  a  young  woman, 

she  started  and  almost  uttered  a  cry;  “Ralph  Cranfield” 

% 

was  the  name  that  she  half  articulated". 

The  sea  captains  of  Salem  were  a  little  distinguished 
in  their  class.  James  Freeman  Clarke  says,  “A  sea  cap¬ 
tain  in  those  days  in  New  England  was  very  different 
from  the  rough  and  coarse  ship  masters  described  in 
English  novels.  Educated  in  the  good  schools  of  their 
native  towns  and  with  minds  enriched  by  travel  and  ex¬ 
perience,  the  companions  and  friends  of  the  enterprising 
merchants  for  whom  they  sailed,  understanding  the  laws 
of  commerce  as  well  as  those  of  navigation,  self  relying 
and  full  of  resource,  they  often  after  retiring  from  the 
sea,  took  high  position  in  the  state  and  nation.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  the  Salem  sea  captains  when 
Salem  was  the  seat  of  a  prosperous  and  enterprising 
commerce”. 

Our  shipping  period  has  been  called  our  golden  age, 
golden  in  the  wealth  it  brought,  golden  in  the  manhood 
it  produced.  Our  ships  went  to  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
along  perilous  coasts,  into  unchartered  harbors,  into 
treacherous  seas.  Our  captains  sailed  under  the  Arctic 
skies  an^  under  the  stars  of  the  Southern  Cross ;  they 
went  to  Africa,  India,  China,  Japan  and  the  East  Indies, 
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and,  as  Harriet  Martineau  tells  us,  they  knew  Napoleon’s 
grave  at  St.  Helena.  Mr.  Paine  gives  another  side  to  the 
character  of  our  captains ;  “they  did  not  seek  to  crush 
out  competition,  to  drive  out  of  business  the  men  around 
them  who  were  ambitious  to  win  a  competence  on  their 
own  merits;  Joseph  Peabody,  during  his  career  as  ship¬ 
owner,  advanced  to  the  rank  of  master,  thirty-five  of  his 
fellow  townsmen  who  had  entered  his  employ  as  cabin 
boy  or  seaman”.  Joseph  Peabody  started  life  as  a  cord- 
wainer,  joined  a  company  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
served  on  the  “Bunker  Hill”  and  the  “Ranger”,  built 
eighty-three  vessels,  and  paid  duties  at  the  Custom 
House  running  into  the  millions. 

The  merchants  were  great  men,  great  in  thought  and 
deed,  but  the  mariners  were  great  also,  great  in  daunt¬ 
less  courage  and  endurance.  Of  Endicott,  a  descendant 
of  the  Governor,  it  was  said  “on  the  sea  as  a  navigator 
he  had  encountered  the  hurricane  and  the  burning  blaze 
of  the  tropic  calms ;  on  the  coasts  of  Sumatra,  which  he 
faithfully  chartered  for  the  guidance  of  other  navigators, 
he  had  successfully  braved  the  relentless  fury  of  the 
Malay  pirates  and  formed  life  long  friendships  with  In¬ 
dian  Merchants  and  Rajahs,  and,  having  acquired  the 
highest  mead  of  sea  faring  life,  he  retired  to  the  quiet  of 
the  counting  house”. 

Our  men  of  the  sea  had  the  endurance  of  gladiators. 
The  sea  had  given  to  them,  as  Rome  had  given  to 
Spartacus,  “muscles  of  iron  and  a  heart  of  flint”.  Second 
mate  Daniel  Saunders  tells  a  good  story  of  our  ancient 
mariners.  Mate  Saunders  sailed  from  Salem  May  4,  1791 
bound  for  Bombay.  He  was  wrecked  July  10,  1792  on 
the  Arabian  coast  about  four  hundreds  miles  from  the 
nearest  shipping  port  of  Muscat,  with  burning  sands, 
barren  shores,  and  savage  natives,  intervening.  On  the 
journey  thither  the  natives  robbed  him  and  his  com- 
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panions,  taking  most  of  their  clothes,  including  their 
hats  and  shoes.  The  sun  beat  mercilessly  on  them  by 
day  and,  at  nig’ht,  they  buried  their  naked  bodies  in  the 
sand  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  while  they  slept. 
They  fed  on  crabs  and  cockels  and  some  dates  but  for 
days  they  were  nearly  famished  for  food  and  water. 
They  drank  of  the  sea’s  abundance  when  pressed  to  des¬ 
peration.  Insects  burrowed  under  their  skins  and  their 
lips  became  black  and  swollen  so  that  they  could  hardly 
open  their  mouths.  Their  bodies  were  crippled  and  dis¬ 
figured,  even  as  that  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  the  endur¬ 
ance  of  whose  self  imposed  tortures  were  said  to  have 
shown  him  superior  to  nature ;  and  like  him,  they  still 
held  on.  Finally  some  Arabs,  with  pity  rising  from  the 
depths  of  their  savage  hearts,  took  them  on  camels  over 
the  last  part  of  their  journey  and  they  landed  at  Muscat. 
In  his  account  Mate  Saunders  says,  “we  suffered  hard¬ 
ships  and  trials  seldom  known  to  human  nature  and  were 
snatched  from  the  very  jaws  of  death;  thanks  to  the 
Supreme  Dispenser  of  all  events,  we  were  once  more 
placed  in  a  situation  to  seek  a  living  in  the  variegated, 
troublesome  world”.  Only  eight  of  the  seventeen  white 
men  of  the  crew  survived.  “On  August  17,  1794”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “I  arrived  at  Salem  where  I  had  the  happiness  of 
being  once  more  restored  to  my  friends  after  an  absence 
of  about  forty  months”. 

There  must  have  been  many  happy  home  comings 
down  on  the  wharves  of  Salem,  many  happy  reunions 
at  the  sailors’  boarding  houses.  In  the  wines  and  spices 
of  the  ships’  cargoes  the  mariners  had  their  share.  They 
had  their  glass  of  wine  from  Madeira  and  their  cup  of 
coffee  from  Arabia,  even  as  the  merchant  prince ;  and  if 
on  some  rainy  night  when  the  sea  was  sullen  the  austere 
Puritan  Fathers  could  have  looked  in  on  a  group  of 
mariners  in  their  cosy  corner,  when  food  and  refresh- 
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ment,  song  and  story,  and  a  bumper  of  Michaelmas  malt 
had  elevated  the  heart,  tempered  any  wind  of  discontent, 
and  soothed  the  memory  of  suffering,  we  feel  sure  they 
would  have  said  “Amen”  and  blessed  the  day  and  gen¬ 
eration. 

This  period  began  with  Philip  English  when  Witch¬ 
craft  was  declining  and  it  ended  with  Capt.  Bertram  who 
as  a  little  immigrant  boy  peddled  his  goods  from  place 
to  place,  and,  dying  wealthy  in  1882,  gave  to  his  adopted 
city  the  Public  Library,  endowed  worthy  charities,  and 
left  a  cherished  name  among  us.  How  vast  the  details 
of  this  period  are  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a 
thousand  logs  and  sea  journals  covering  it  are  preserved 
in  one  room  in  our  Institute;  and  in  our  East  India 
Marine  Hall  there  is  a  comprehensive  collection  of  relics 
and  trophies  of  many  interesting  voyages.  Their  story 
is  eloquent  of  our  maritime  scope  and  greatness ;  our  sea¬ 
manship  was  unsurpassed,  our  commercial  success  was 
phenominal.  The  pictures  there  of  ships,  full  rigged, 
brigs,  sloops,  clippers,  and  merchantmen,  give  us  vivid 
touches  of  the  times,  and  the  privateers,  our  special  pride 
in  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812,  attest  the  cour¬ 
age  and  patriotism  of  our  citizens. 

In  1876,  Mayor  Henry  L.  Williams  in  an  address  said 
“the  commercial  character  of  our  city,  it  is  true,  has 
changed  essentially  from  what  it  was  thirty-eight  years 
ago.  The  time  was  when  Salem  stood  sixth  in  rank 
among  the  commercial  places  in  America.  Thirty-eight 
years  ago  Salem  ships  floated  on  every  sea  and  brought 
to  our  wharves  the  products  of  every  clime ;  this  being 
their  home  and  where  many  of  them  were  built,  their 
repairs  and  their  outfits  gave  to  the  sea  side  of  Salem  a 
business  like  appearance.  For  a  long  series  of  years  the 
East  India  trade  was  carried  on  from  here  to  a  greater 
extent  than  from  any  other  port  in  the  United  States. 
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Now  has  come  the  change.  The  building  of  the  railroad 
and  the  telegraph  has  swept  from  the  smallest  ports  in 
our  country,  to  its  great  commercial  centres,  the  foreign 
trade  that  they  formerly  enjoyed.  This  change  has 
caused  an  almost  entire  disappearance  from  our  harbor 
of  Salem  ships”.  And  thus  our  sails  were  furled  and  our 
shipping  period  ended. 

As  to  the  character  of  our  mariners  and  the  spirit  of 
our  people,  Mr.  Paine  again  says,  “It  was  not  the  rich 
fruitage  of  silks,  spices,  ivory  and  tea  which  the  ships 
of  Salem  fetched  home,  nor  the  fortunes  which  built  the 
stately  mansions  on  the  elm-shaded  streets,  that  made 
this  race  of  seamen  worthy  of  a  page  in  the  history  of 
their  country’s  rise  to  greatness.  They  did  their  duty 
daringly  and  cheerfully  in  peace  and  war.  They  let  their 
deeds  speak  for  them,  and  they  bore  themselves  as  “gen¬ 
tlemen  unafraid”  in  adversity,  and  with  manly  modesty 
in  prosperity.  They  believed  in  their  country  and  fought 
for  her  rights,  without  swashbuckling  or  empty  words. 
They  helped  one  another,  and  their  community  worked 
hand  in  hand  with  them,  on  honor,  to  insure  the  safety 
of  their  perilous  ventures.  The  men  who  wove  the  duck, 
the  sailmakers  who  fashioned  it  to  bend  to  the  yards,  the 
blacksmith,  the  rigger,  the  carpenter,  and  the  instrument 
maker,  did  honest  work,  all  co-operating  to  build  and  fit 
the  ship  their  neighbor  was  to  command  so  that  she 
might  weather  the  hardest  blow  and  do  credit  to  those 
who  made  and  sailed  her.  Every  shipmaster  had  as  good 
a  chance  as  any  other  to  win  a  fortune.  Independence, 
self-reliance,  initiative  and  ambition  were  fostered.  It 
was  clean-handed  competition,  aggressive,  but  with  a 
fair  chance  for  all.  Whether  it  was  the  Atlantic  daring 
to  show  American  colors  to  the  East  India  Company  in 
Calcutta  in  1788,  or  the  Endeavor,  with  Captain  David 
Elwell  on  her  quarterdeck  making  the  first  passage  of  an 
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American  ship  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  1824, 
or  the  Margaret  at  anchor  in  Nagasaki  harbor  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  before  another  American  vessel  visited  a  port  of 
Japan,  these  adventurers  of  commerce  were  red  blooded 
frontiersmen  of  blue  water,  as  truly  and  thoroughly  Am¬ 
erican  in  spirit  and  ambition  as  the  strong  men  who 
pushed  into  the  western  wilderness  to  carve  out  a  new 
empire  for  their  countrymen”. 

One  would  need  in  these  latter  days  some  magic  spy¬ 
glass  to  bring  this  period  within  the  vision  but,  then, 
who  would  dare  to  sketch,  even  in  scant  outline,  the  mer¬ 
chant  and  mariner,  the  masts  and  spars,  the  lights  and 
shadows.  There  was  a  congenital  love  of  the  sea  in  our 
old  townsmen,  for  the  sea  was  in  the  blood  of  the  early 
settlers.  They  were  of  the  race  that  rules  the  waves ; 
they  trusted  to  the  sea  to  bear  them  on  its  bosom  in  frail 
boats  to  our  shores ;  the  sea  from  its  depths  gave  them 
food  to  save  them  in  their  period  of  starvation ;  their 
descendants,  close  to  nature,  listened  to  the  sea  and  heard 
what  has  been  called  “its  manifold  voices” ;  the  east 
wind,  “blowing  o’er  measureless  prairies  of  sea  grass”, 
whispered  in  their  ears  of  the  shores  the  sea  touched, 
freshened  their  imagination,  fanned  the  fire  of  adventure 
in  their  veins,  and  gave  to  cabin  boy  and  seaman,  mate 
and  captain,  the  daring  of  the  Norseman.  To  describe  the 
actors  of  this  period  any  eulogium  would  fail ;  an  epic 
might  suffice,  but  to  touch  the  period  in  its  psychological 
depths,  to  display  the  soul  and  the  throbbing  heart  of  it, 
recourse  must  needs  be  had  to  some  apostrophe  to  the  sea. 

“From  a  boy 

I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers ;  they  to  me 
Were  a  delight  ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror,  ’twas  a  pleasing  fear, 

For  I  was,  as  it  were,  a  child  of  thee, 

And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 

And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  name — as  I  do  here”. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OUR  REPLY  TO  GAGE 


*The  Tyrant  flower  shall  cast  the  Freedom  seed”. 

“The  history  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain  is  a 
history  of  repeated  usurpations,  all  having,  in  direct 
object,  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over 
these  States”. 

“We,  therefore,  solemnly  publish  and  declare  that  these 
united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  States,  and  for  the  support  of  this  declara¬ 
tion,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other,  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor”. 

OUR  Declaration  of  Independence  is  said  to  be  “the 
expression  of  that  passion  for  individual  and  polit¬ 
ical  liberty  which  is  implanted  in  every  human  breast”. 
To  the  American  Revolution  and  the  men  involved  in 
it  we  owe  much.  Love  of  justice  is  an  instinctive  thing. 
The  aspirations  of  the  masses  for  greater  happiness,  a 
greater  share  in  material  blessings,  a  lessening  of  the 
burden  of  oppressive  toil  and  taxation,  found  feeble  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  very  distant  past,  for  tyrants  and  impe¬ 
rialists  were  able  to  break  the  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  the 
ignorant  and  continue  the  yoke  of  bondage.  With  the 
American  colonists  it  was  different.  The  idea  of  liberty, 
travelling  down  the  centuries,  found  its  best  expression 
in  the  American  Revolution.  All  the  colonies  had  men, 
fearless  in  spirit,  who  furnished  intellectual  and  moral 
leadership,  and  by  their  private  and  public  virtues  in- 
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spired  confidence,  courage  and  determination,  and,  finally, 
brought  to  the  people  the  precious  gift  of  self  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Sam  Adams  was  the  “Father  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion”.  He  was  described  as  “deeply  religious  by  nature”. 
So  bitterly  did  he  denounce  England’s  tyranny  that  he 
was  omitted  from  the  amnesty  proclamation  of  Gage. 
In  his  great  speech  delivered  at  Philadelphia  he  set  forth 
with  much  felicity  of  language  our  cause  and  our  com¬ 
plaint,  our  beliefs  and  principles.  “To  the  eye  of  reason” 
he  said,  “what  can  be  more  clear  than  that  all  men  have 
an  equal  right  to  happiness ;  nature  made  no  other  dis¬ 
tinction  than  that  of  higher  and  lower  degrees  of  power 
of  mind  and  body ;  there  is  no  other  superiority  among 
men  than  a  superiority  of  wisdom  and  virtue ;  what  an 
affront  to  the  King  of  the  Universe  to  maintain  that  the 
happiness  of  a  monster  sunk  in  debauchery  and  spread¬ 
ing  desolation  and  murder  among  men,  is  more  precious 
in  His  sight  than  that  of  millions  of  His  suppliant  crea¬ 
tures  who  do  justice,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with 
their  God.  Here  no  man  proclaims  his  birth  or  wealth 
as  a  title  to  honorable  distinction  or  to  sanctify  ignorance 
and  vice  in  the  name  of  hereditary  authority.  Leave 
the  bird  of  night  to  the  obscurity  for  which  nature  in¬ 
tended  him  and  expect  only  from  the  eagle  to  brush  the 
clouds  with  his  wings  and  look  boldly  in  the  face  of 
the  sun”. 

The  passionate  utterances  in  Revolutionary  days 
against  the  English  government  sometimes  have  im¬ 
pressed  us  as  a  little  exaggerated  and  partisan  but  a 
consideration  of  real  conditions  in  England  and  the  world 
over  explains  much.  Lyman  Abbott  in  his  series  of 
articles  “Democracy  around  the  World”  says,  “prior  to 
1776  there  was  practically  no  pretence  anywhere  in  the 
world  that  governments  were  organized  for  the  people 
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or  rested  on  the  consent  of  the  people”.  He  quotes  Dr. 
Gray  to  the  effect  that  the  Emperor  of  China  regarded 
himself  “as  the  interpreter  of  the  decrees  of  Heaven  and 
was  recognized  by  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled  as 
the  connecting  link  between  the  gods  and  themselves. 
This  was  true  in  1776  not  only  of  the  Emperor  of  China 
but  practically  of  all  emperors  the  world  over  with  the 
exception  of  England”.  But  the  indictment  of  England 
was  severe  enough.  Of  that  country  Abbott  says,  “In 
England  the  colonies  were  absolutely  without  repre¬ 
sentation,  their  political  rights  were  practically  unrec¬ 
ognized  and  their  political  and  moral  interests  were 
almost  entirely  disregarded ;  the  great  folks  regarded 
the  colonies  as  nothing  better  than  a  larger  held  on  which 
to  fatten  a  herd  of  worthless  parasites”. 

And  we  can  understand  how  the  religious  natures  of 
Adams  and  the  others  were  moved,  feeling  as  they  did 
that  autocratic  government  was  in  conflict  with  Christian 
principles.  Abbott  says,  “the  fundamental  fact  was  not 
a  change  in  the  form  of  government  but  a  change  in  its 
spirit  and  purpose.  The  year  1776  marks  the  transition 
from  the  pagan  conception  of  government  (the  princes 
of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them  and  they 
that  are  great  exercise  authority  upon  them)  to  the 
Christian  conception  of  government  (but  it  shall  not  be 
so  among  you ;  but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you 
let  him  be  your  minister  and  whoever  shall  be  chief 
among  you  let  him  be  your  servant”.) 

Of  the  position  of  the  towns  in  New  England  during 
the  Revolution  it  has  been  said,  “the  Revolution  would 
never  have  been  achieved  without  them  ;  nobler  records 
of  patriotism  exist  nowhere ;  nowhere  can  there  be  found 
higher  proofs  of  a  spirit  that  was  ready  to  hazard  all, 
to  pledge  all,  to  sacrifice  all,  in  the  cause  of  the  country. 
Instances  were  not  infrequent  in  which  small  free- 
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holders  parted  with  their  last  hoof  and  the  last  measure 
of  corn  from  their  graneries  to  supply  provisions  for  the 
troops.  And  if  within  the  Continental  Congress  patri¬ 
otism  shone  more  conspicuously,  it  did  not  there  exist 
more  truly,  nor  burn  more  fervently ;  and  it  put  forth  in 
no  greater  degree  the  fullness  of  its  efifort,  and  the  energy 
of  its  whole  soul  and  spirit  in  the  common  cause,  than 
it  did  in  the  small  assemblages  of  the  Towns.”  And  of 
Salem  it  was  said,  “Salem  has  cheerfully  borne  her  full 
share  in  all  perils  and  contests — in  the  wars  with  the 
natives — at  Louisburg — on  the  plains  of  Canada,  and  at 
the  Lakes.  She  was  among  the  foremost  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  struggle.  On  the  12th  of  June,  1776,  the  Town 
instructed  their  representatives  “that  if  Congress  shall, 
for  the  safety  of  the  North  American  Colonies,  declare 
them  independent  of  Great  Britain,  we  will  solemnly 
engage  with  our  lives  and  fortunes  to  support  them  in 
the  measure”.  And  they  were  true  to  the  pledge.  They 
did  peril  their  lives  on  the  land  and  the  sea  in  support 
of  the  measure.  They  furnished  instances  of  skill  and 
bravery  in  naval  combats,  among  the  most  brilliant  in 
the  history  of  maritime  warfare”. 

For  the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  Salem’s 
history,  Massachusetts  was  an  English  colony  with  an 
English  governor  and  royal  charter.  The  colonies  had 
grown  to  about  two  millions  of  people  and  commerce 
was  the  country’s  great  business.  The  country  built  so 
many  ships  that  many  were  sold  abroad.  English  naviga¬ 
tion  acts  sought  to  restrict  our  trade  to  British  markets, 

» 

and,  in  the  enforcement  of  these  acts,  custom  officials 
freely  entered  stores  and  houses.  Parliament  also  passed 
the  Stamp  Act  imposing  a  tax  to  support  an  English 
army  and  we  decided  to  let  no  foreign  government  tax 
us  in  this  manner.  Then  followed  the  organization  of 
the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Liberty,  then  came  Adams 
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and  Otis,  and  Patrick  Henry  with  his  ringing  declara¬ 
tion  for  liberty  or  death ;  then  came  the  minute  men  and 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

England  now  took  away  the  charter  of  Massachusetts 
and  General  Gage  was  sent  to  us  as  a  military  Governor. 
Among  other  things  he  closed  the  port  of  Boston  and 
soon  moved  to  Salem,  and,  with  him,  came  two  regi¬ 
mental  companies  under  Col.  Leslie.  Salem  just  escaped 
being  the  place  where  the  Revolutionary  War  started. 
We  missed  the  distinction  by  about  two  months.  We 
claim,  however,  at  North  Bridge,  February  26,  1775,  the 
first  armed  resistance  in  that  momentous  struggle.  We 
shared  the  general  resentment  to  England’s  tyranny,  we 
denounced  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  tax  on  tea,  and  we 
stored  cannon  in  North  Salem  for  which  Col.  Leslie 
went  in  search.  He  was  halted  at  North  Bridge  and 
retreated. 

Salem  was  not,  alone,  at  this  time,  a  city  of  commer¬ 
cial  wealth ;  it  had  character,  also.  Our  aristocracy  was 
not  vulgar  or  imperious,  it  did  not  grow  alone  on  mate¬ 
rial  things.  A  fine  sense  of  liberty,  justice,  and  moral 
integrity  gave  it  force  and  won  it  deference.  Our  citizens 
were  not  content  to  state  principles,  they  put  them  in 
practice.  Timothy  Pickering  was  our  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  On  the  civil  and 
military  side  his  career  was  a  full  one.  He  was  a  lawyer 
by  profession  and,  admittedly,  the  leader  of  the  patriots 
of  Essex  County.  He  was  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  and  held  three  cabinet  positions,  Secretary 
of  War,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Postmaster  General.  He 
was  also  a  Congressman  and  United  States  Senator.  He 
was  the  colonel  commanding  the  regiment,  a  detachment 
of  which  opposed  the  British  at  North  Bridge.  He  later 
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took  his  regiment  to  New  Jersey  to  join  Washington, 
fought  at  Brandywine  and  Germantown  and  became 
Quartermaster  General  in  1780. 

Timothy  Pickering  was  a  writer  of  n  cognized  ability. 
Chosen  to  express  the  views  of  our  people,  there  was 
great  nobility  in  his  utterance  to  Gage  when,  after  the 
port  of  Boston  was  closed  and  the  course  of  trade  was 
expected  to  drift  here,  Pickering  wrote  to  him,  “we  must 
be  dead  to  every  idea  of  justice,  lost  to  all  feeling  of 
humanity,  could  we  indulge  one  thought  to  seize  on 
wealth  and  raise  our  fortunes  on  the  ruins  of  our  suffer¬ 
ing  neighbors”.  John  Ball  of  Wat  Tyler’s  time  would 
have  found  in  such  a  sentiment  some  comfort  for  his 
grievances  and  would  have  rejoiced  in  such  intellectual 
and  moral  leadership.  The  answer  of  our  citizens  to 
Gage  suggests  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  furs  and  ermine  constitutes 
a  question  not  so  much  for  the  halls  of  legislation  as  a 
question  for  the  heart  and  conscience  of  every  man. 

There  were  other  replies  to  Gage  which  we  were  well 
prepared  to  give.  Our  fishing  and  trading,  as  related, 
“raised  up  a  class  of  hardy  seamen  which  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  developed  into  a  race  of  the  boldest,  most 
adventurous  and  skillful  sea-kings  that  the  world  has 
ever  known ;  by  them  Salem  was  enabled  to  meet  the 
mistress  of  the  ocean  on  her  own  element  and  dispute 
her  supremacy".  London  first  received  the  news  of  Lex¬ 
ington  and  Concord  from  a  Salem  ship  under  command 
of  Captain  John  Derby  and  London’s  messages  from 
other  ships,  and  replies  to  Gage  of  another  character, 
continued  for  some  time  thereafter. 

We  furnished  158  privateers  on  our  own  reckoning 
but  Revolutionary  naval  records  credit  us  with  nearly 
200.  And  there  were  other  dauntless  commanders  of 
privateers  besides  Jonathan  Haraden  of  the  Gen.  Pick- 
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ering.  They  are  familiar  names  today,  perpetuated  as 
they  have  been  by  worthy  descendents  and  otherwise, 
and  including  in  part,  Commanders  Briggs,  Pickman, 
Emerton,  Mason,  Ropes,  Felt,  Barr,  Leach,  Forrester, 
Ives,  Boardman,  Webb,  Palfrey,  Lovett,  Hathorne, 
Perkins,  Phillips,  Gardner,  Derby,  Carlton,  Waters, 
Hacker,  Brookhouse,  Crowninshield,  Dean,  Rantoul, 
Jeremiah  Hagerty  and  John  Murphy.  And  in  the  second 
war  with  England,  fought  for  seamen’s  rights  in  1812, 
we  built  here  at  home  about  40  privateers.  Captain  Jim 
Cheever,  commanding  the  “America”  went  into  the 
English  channel  and  destroyed  well  over  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  English  shipping.  His  father  was  an  of¬ 
ficer  on  the  Grand  Turk  and  he  took  command  of 
the  “America”  at  the  age  of  22.  And  during  that 
war  the  remains  of  Capt.  Lawrence,  whose  words, 
“Don’t  give  up  the  ship”  stir  us  as  much  today  as  they 
did  the  people  of  a  century  or  more  ago,  were  buried  in 
Salem  before  being  removed  to  New  York.  Lying  dead 
in  Halifax,  to  which  port  the  Chesapeake  was  towed,  the 
brig  Henry,  commanded  by  George  Crowninshield,  with 
an  all  star  crew  of  Salem  shipmasters,  sailed  from  our 
port  and  brought  here  the  body  of  Capt.  Lawrence  and 
that  of  Lieutenant  Ludlow. 

The  heart  of  the  liberty  loving  thrills  a  little  today 
thinking  of  Wat  Tyler  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  peasants  placing  his  hand  on  his  dagger  at  the 
approach  of  an  ignoble  and  treacherous  English  king 
who  had  advanced  to  meet  him  in  conference.  The  his¬ 
torian  says  of  Tyler’s  Rebellion  that  it  was  “a  newly 
awakened  desire  for  personal  liberty”  and  that  “social 
and  political  questions  involved,  lift  it  into  a  plane  of 
grave  importance ;  it  was  a  revolt  founded  on  social  dis¬ 
tinction,  an  antagonism  between  capital  and  labor  that  in 
one  form  or  another  has  continued  unabated  to  this  day”. 


To  concentrate  power,  to  bring  material  profits  and 
comforts  and  privileges  within  the  control  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  limited  number,  to  enable  the  lords,  as  was 
said  in  Tyler’s  time,  “to  spend  in  their  pride  what  the 
people  gained  for  them  by  their  toil”,  men  have  op¬ 
pressed  their  brothers,  denied  them  education,  enslaved 
them  and  taxed  them  unjustly;  the  spirit  of  greed  and 
power  and  selfishness  led  men  to  master  and  destroy, 
and,  when  they  were  glutted  with  wealth  and  ease,  they 
combined,  and  conspired  against,  and  overawed  the  pro¬ 
testing  but  defenseless  many.  This  states  a  condition 
of  social  injustice  which  may  vary  in  degree  and  exist 
under  any  form  of  government.  It  existed  in  exagger¬ 
ated  form  in  the  days  of  serfdom  and  men  died  bravely 
to  change  this  order  of  things.  It  existed,  but  less  acutely 
of  course,  in  the  days  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
but  we  attacked  it  then  with  vigorous  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  as  well  as  physical  force,  and  we  charged  that 
when  a  prince  becomes  a  tyrant  he  is  unfit  to  be  the 
ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Timothy  Pickering  was  not  a  Wat  Tyler  though  he 
had  all  the  spirit  and  courage  of  that  leader.  Education 
and  enlightenment  supplemented  patriotic  spirit  and 
courage.  It  has  been  said,  “in  the  more  enlightened 
classes,  individuals  now  and  then  rise  up  who,  through 
a  singular  force  and  elevation  of  soul,  obtain  a  sway 
over  men’s  minds  to  which  no  limit  can  be  prescribed. 
They  speak  with  a  voice  which  is  heard  by  distant  na¬ 
tions  and  which  goes  down  to  future  ages.  Their  names 
are  repeated  with  veneration  by  millions,  and  millions 
read  in  their  lives  and  writings  a  quickening  testimony 
to  the  greatness  of  the  mind,  to  its  moral  strength,  to 
the  realities  of  disinterested  virtue ;  and  these  men  are 
the  true  sovereigns  of  the  earth”.  Such  a  man  was 
Timothy  Pickering,  whose  noble  utterance  to  Gage  we 
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recall  today,  as  well  as  his  great  service  to  his  city  and 
country.  His  answer  to  Gage  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  justice  and  liberty  among  his  fellow  citizens  and 
strengthened  them,  responsive  enough  though  they  were, 
to  suffer  and  die  in  the  cause  they  had  undertaken. 

But  this  war  was  not  won  by  our  leaders ;  our  people 
in  a  very  true  sense  were  the  victors.  Channing  in  re¬ 
viewing  the  question  says  the  Revolution  'prospered 
“because  it  was  begun  and  was  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  private  and  public  virtue ;  our  liberty  did  not 
come  to  us  by  accident,  nor  was  it  the  gift  of  a  few 
leaders ;  its  seeds  were  plentifully  sown  in  the  minds  of 
the  whole  people.  It  was  rooted  in  the  conscience  and 
reason  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  growth  of  deliberate 
convictions  and  generous  principles  liberally  diffused. 
The  country  was  all  heart.  The  living  principle  per¬ 
vaded  the  community  and  every  village  added  strength 
to  the  solemn  purpose  of  being  free.  There  was  too 
much  greatness  in  the  American  people  to  admit  the 
overshadowing  greatness  of  leaders.  Washington  indeed 
conferred  on  us  great  blessings  but  Washington  was  not 
a  hero  in  the  common  sense  of  that  word.  We  never 
spoke  of  him  as  the  French  did  of  Bonaparte,  never 
talked  of  his  eagle-eyed,  irresistible,  genius,  as  if  this 
were  to  work  out  our  safety.  We  felt  that  under  God 
we  were  to  be  free  through  our  own  courage,  energy 
and  wisdom  under  the  animating  and  guiding  influences 
of  this  great  and  good  mind.  Washington  served  us 
chiefly  by  his  sublime  moral  qualities.  To  him  belonged 
the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  leader  in  a  Revolution 
without  awakening  one  doubt  or  solicitude  as  to  the 
spotless  purity  of  his  purpose.  His  was  the  glory  of 
being  the  brightest  manifestation  of  the  spirit  which 
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reigned  in  his  country  and  in  this  way  he  became  a 
source  of  energy,  a  bond  of  union,  the  center  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  people’s  confidence”. 

Liberty  having  been  acquired  for  us,  our  concern  now 
is  in  the  question  of  its  preservation.  A  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association  said  “the 
government  of  the  United  States  can  endure  only  through 
a  reasonable  amount  of  thought  and  time  devoted  to  its 
requirements  by  citizens  who  love  it  and  wish  to  have  it 
preserved  in  all  its  force  and  integrity”. 

The  thought  required  of  our  citizens  to  preserve 
government  implies  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  conditions  surrounding  us.  The  Peace 
Congress  of  Lucerne  (1905)  spoke  of  “modern  progress 
binding  together  millions  of  the  most  diverse  interests” 
and  of  the  “stream  of  democracy,  or  what  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  call  the  aspirations  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  after  happiness,  rising  continually  in  an  immense, 
irresistable  flood”.  To  us  many  of  the  aspiring  millions 
have  and  will  come  to  swell  the  rising  stream  of  democ¬ 
racy  here  in  this  first  free  land.  To  bend  them,  and  hold 
ourselves,  to  the  national  purpose,  defined  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  as  giving  “to  all  the  people 
a  chance  to  live  a  rounded,  intelligent,  complete  life”, 
the  Christian  spirit  and  the  lofty  patriotism  expressed  by 
Pickering  and  our  Revolutionary  leaders,  may  well 
guide  us. 

Tyler’s  Rebellion,  besides  being  a  social  and  political 
protest,  was  called,  as  before  stated,  “an  antagonism 
between  capital  and  labor  that  in  one  form  or  another 
has  continued  unabated  to  this  day”.  Our  economic 
problems  are  the  source  of  many  troubles  and  much 
legislation.  Classes  there  must  inevitably  be,  men,  as 
Sam  Adams  said,  of  higher  and  lower  degrees  of  power 
in  mind  and  body,  men  superior  and  inferior  in  wisdom 
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and  talents ;  but  because  of  this  no  barriers  need  separate 
us  or  lines  divide  us  in  a  full  and  honest  effort  for  our 
own  and  the  public  good. 

Engrossed  as  were  our  ancestors  in  commercial 
growth,  material  advancement,  and  great  enterprises  of 
peace  and  war,  they  suffered  no  loss  in  moral  or  spiritual 
values.  In  their  many  trials  and  perplexities  they 
looked  for  underlying  Christian  principles,  and  applied 
them.  They  lifted  their  eyes  unto  the  hills  as  their 
source  of  strength,  and  the  measure  of  their  reward  was 
great  to  them  and  blessed  their  posterity  with  the  great 
heritage  of  a  free  city  and  a  free  land.  It  is  our  duty 
to  preserve  that  heritage  and  pass  it  along  in  the  same 
spirit  and  with  an  appreciation  of  the  same  values. 

We  are  free  enough  in  our  constitution  and  our  laws 
but  liberty  needs  the  sustaining  hand,  the  very  necessary 
support,  of  moral  integrity,  Christian  aggression  and 
honest  and  unselfish  co-operation.  The  observer,  here¬ 
tofore  quoted,  says,  “unless  the  moral  sense  of  the 
people  is  keen,  unless  people  do  right  because  it  is  right, 
and  abhor  wrong  because  it  is  wrong,  not  all  the  plans 
and  devices  of  the  most  fertile  mentality  applied  to 
problems  of  state  can  halt  for  one  instant  the  collapse 
of  human  liberty”. 

Pickering’s  reply  to  Gage  was  a  doing  unto  others 
as  we  would  be  done  by;  this  is  a  good  political  maxim 
but  it  happens  to  be  more  familiar  as  a  Christian  princi¬ 
ple,  losing  nothing  in  force  however  viewed.  It  is  a 
principle  at  the  foundation  of  our  civil  and  religious 
liberty ;  it  enabled  us  to  grow  politically  and  gave  a 
chance  for  harmony  and  co-operation  by  all  the  creeds 
in  the  solution  of  all  our  problems.  It  made  us  free 
politically  and  led  us  at  once  to  religious  tolerance  as  a 
national  policy  which  later  became  part  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  law.  Without  the  principle  of  religious  freedom 
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we  might  have  failed,  for  it  has  been  well  said  of  religious 
intolerance  that  “it  has  been  the  evil  genius  which 
throughout  the  history  of  Christianity  has  been  the 
enemy  of  progress  and  a  lively  cause  of  strife  and 
misery”.  Pickering  and  the  others  knew  how  to  be 
militant  in  their  Christianity  when  militancy  and  aggres¬ 
sion  were  needed,  remembering  of  the  Founder  that  “in 
the  rough  and  tumble  of  active  campaigning  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  town  like  Capurnum  or  a  bigoted  capital  like 
Jerusalem,  antagonism  and  aggression  were  speedily 
developed ;  handicapped  and  thwarted  by  selfishness 
intrenched  in  privilege,  He  became  uncompromising, 
aggressive  and  belligerant”.  By  such  men  as  Pickering 
and  the  intellectuals  of  the  period,  as  much  as  by  any 
religious  leaders  of  his  of  our  day,  Christianity  was 
vitalized  and  twined  with  local  and  national  issues  to 
serve  the  national  purpose  and  make  a  guide  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  civic  problems. 

We  of  today  must  feel  that  if  Liberty  is  to  be  perpet¬ 
uated  its  seeds  must  be  sown  in  the  minds  and  rooted  in 
the  conscience  of  the  whole  people.  And  if  our  city  is 
to  live  through  the  centuries  to  come  in  emulation  of  its 
past,  we,  like  the  citizens  of  the  Revolutionary  period, 
must  be  all  heart  and  seek  a  leadership  in  all  our  affairs 
that  will  awaken  no  doubt  as  to  its  patriotic  purpose 
and  which  will  bind  us  all  in  trust  and  confidence  and 
give  us  courage  to  confront  all  the  present  tyrannies  and 
strength  to  destroy  them. 

Pickering’s  reply  to  Gage  suggests  a  closing  thought 
for  us  to  bear  in  mind  at  the  end  of  three  centuries;  it 
is  too  well  expressed  to  be  improved  upon. 

“Civilization  and  political  institutions  are  themselves 
sources  of  not  a  few  evils,  which  nothing  but  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  energy  of  the  private  citizen  can  avert 
or  relieve. *****He  who  by  an  intellectual  and  moral 
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energy  awakens  kindred  energy  in  others,  touches 
springs  of  infinite  might,  gives  impulses  to  faculties  to 
which  no  bounds  can  be  prescribed,  begins  an  action 
which  will  never  end.  One  great  and  kindling  thought 
from  a  retired  and  obscure  man  may  live  when  thrones 
are  fallen  and  the  memory  of  those  who  filled  them  is 
obliterated,  and  like  an  undying  fire  may  illuminate  and 
quicken  all  future  generations. *******History  shows  us 
not  a  few  princes  who  have  gained  or  strengthened 
thrones  by  assassination  or  war.  But  freedom,  which  is 
another  name  for  justice,  honor  and  benevolence,  scorns 
to  use  the  private  dagger  and  wields  with  trembling  the 
public  sword.  The  true  conspiracy  before  which  tyranny 
is  to  fall,  is  that  of  virtuous,  elevated  minds  which  shall 
consecrate  themselves  to  the  work  of  awakening  in  men 
a  consciousness  of  the  rights,  powers,  purposes  and  great¬ 
ness  of  human  nature  and  which  shall  oppose  to  force 
the  heroism  of  intellect,  conscience  and  self  sacrifice”. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


OUR  LITERARY  HERITAGE 


“We  men  of  study,  whose  heads  are  in  our  books, 
have  need  to  be  straightly  looked  after.  We  dream 
in  our  waking  moments  and  walk  in  our  sleep.  Come, 
good  sir,  and  my  dear  friend,  I  pray  you  let  me  lead 
you  home”. 

“Morning  came,  and  peeped,  blushing,  through  the 
curtains;  and  at  last  sunrise  threw  a  golden  beam 
into  the  study,  and  laid  it  right  across  the  minister’s 
bedazzled  eyes.  There  he  was,  with  the  pen  still 
between  his  fingers,  and  a  vast,  immeasurable  tract 
of  written  space  behind  him”. 


The  Scarlet  Letter 


HE  “Village  Uncle”  says,  “on  the  desk,  beneath  the 


JL  looking  glass,  lay  the  Bible,  which  I  had  begun  to 
read  aloud  at  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  also  the  singing 
book  that  Susan  used  for  her  evening  psalm ;  except  the 
almanac,  we  had  no  other  literature ;  all  that  I  heard  of 
books,  was  when  an  Indian  history,  or  tale  of  shipwreck, 
was  sold  by  a  pedler  or  wandering  subscription  man,  to 
some  one  in  the  village,  and  read  through  its  owner’s  nose 
to  a  slumbrous  auditory”.  This,  doubtless,  expressed  a 
situation  that  was  very  general  with  us  for  a  while,  but 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  way  American  communities 
progressed  from  the  days  when,  as  Stedman  says,  “the 
books  of  the  elder  American  poets  lay  on  the  centre- 
tables  of  our  households  and  were  read  with  zest  by 
young  and  old”,  to  the  days  of  public  libraries  in  all  our 
cities  and  towns.  As  a  part  of  this  progress  our  people 
were  acquiring  those  little  private  libraries  and  setting 
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apart  little  studies  like  that  of  Arthur  Dimmesdale  who, 
entering  his  room,  “looked  around  him  on  its  books,  its 
windows,  its  fireplace,  and  the  tapestried  comforts  of  the 
walls”. 

Many  historical  sketches  of  Salem  refer  to  us  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  literary  city.  How  we  became  a  commercial 
city,  the  world  knows.  In  what  way  did  we  merit  the 
designation  of  a  literary  city?  A  definition  of  literature 
may  help  us  answer  the  question  but  Morely  says  that 
any  attempted  definition  in  such  matters  is  a  vanity.  His 
own  definition,  however,  is  far  from  that  and  is  wholly 
satisfactory  and  authoritative.  He  says  “literature  is  one 
of  the  instruments  for  forming  character,  for  giving  us 
men  and  women  armed  with  reason,  braced  by  knowl¬ 
edge,  clothed  with  steadfastness  and  courage,  and  in¬ 
spired  by  that  public  spirit  and  public  virtue  of  which 
it  has  been  well  said  that  they  are  the  brightest  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  mind  of  man”;  and  he  adds  that  “the  end  of 
education  on  its  literary  side  is  to  make  a  man  and  not 
a  cyclopaedia,  to  make  a  citizen  and  not  a  book  of  elegant 
extracts”. 

Salem  was  a  literary  city  in  the  light  of  this  definition 
for  we  made  men  of  character,  public  spirit,  and  virtue ; 
and  they  did  the  thing  which  Morely  says  counts  most 
“both  for  happiness  and  duty” ;  they  “lived  habitually 
with  wise  thoughts  and  right  feeling.”  It  may  fairly  be 
said  that  we  were  pre-eminent  in  our  preachers,  jurists, 
statesmen,  scientists,  scholars,  antiquarians,  and  histo¬ 
rians. 

It  was  all  natural  enough,  for  if  “literature  is  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  universality  of  education”  we  were  lit¬ 
erary  because  we  stressed  the  cause  of  popular  education 
and  prospered  it.  From  the  beginning  education  was 
close  to  our  hearts.  The  second  free  school  of  the  colony 
was  established  here  and  the  first  grammar  school  was 
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established  in  Salem  in  1637.  We  organized  the  Social 
Library  in  1760  and  incorporated  it  under  the  name  of  the 
Social  Evening  Club  in  1797  with  400  volumes.  Two 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Province,  a  judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  and  Court  of  Common  Pleas  were 
included  during  its  existence  in  its  distinguished  mem¬ 
bership.  Thus  “a  taste  for  literature  and  knowledge,  and 
a  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  scientific  studies  were  im¬ 
parted  to  the  community  of  which  we  can  distinctly 
trace  the  imprints  and  monuments  through  all  our  sub¬ 
sequent  history”. 

It  is  said  “where  there  is  much  desire  to  learn,  there 
will  be  much  of  arguing,  much  writing,  and  many  opin¬ 
ions,  and  opinion  in  good  men  is  but  knowledge  in  the 
making”.  So  we  early  had  our  lecture  courses,  lyceums, 
and  debating  clubs.  And  if  “a  man  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
nected  with  intelligent  society  without  being  seduced,  in 
some  frail  moment,  to  try  how  his  thoughts  will  look  in 
print”,  we  may  here  find  a  reason  why  those  not  making 
a  profession  of  writing  found  joy  in  this  form  of  creation 
and  an  outlet  in  essays,  poems,  and  contributions  to  the 
press.  Of  a  descendant  of  Quaker  Northey,  dying  here 
in  1900,  after  an  active  business  career,  it  was  said,  “his 
leisure  was  given  to  literature  and  the  drama  and  he 
organized  the  Salem  Dramatic  Club  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Salem  Atheneum  and  the  Essex  Institute”.  This 
was  rather  typical  of  a  great  body  of  our  citizenship. 
The  pursuit  of  literature  as  a  supplement  to  the  ordinary 
business  occupation  and  the  love  of  books  and  know¬ 
ledge,  were  distinct  characteristics  of  our  people. 

Thomas  Macauley  in  responding  to  the  toast,  “The 
Literature  of  Britain”  at  the  opening  of  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Institute  in  1846  said  the  literature  of  Brit¬ 
ain  “has  exercised  an  influence  wider  than  that  of  com¬ 
merce  and  mightier  than  that  of  arms”  and  said,  further, 
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“it  is,  indeed,  not  impossible  that  some  man  of  genius 
who  may  enrich  our  literature  with  imperishable  elo¬ 
quence  and  song,  or  who  may  extend  the  empire  of  our 
race  over  matter,  may  feel  in  our  reading  room,  for  the 
first  time,  the  consciousness  of  powers  yet  undeveloped; 
it  is  not  impossible  that  our  volumes  may  suggest  the 
first  thought  of  something  great  to  some  future  Burns, 
or  Wait,  or  Arkwright.  I  well  knew  one  eminent  military 
servant  of  the  East  India  Company,  a  man  of  great  and 
various  accomplishments,  when  I  asked  him  how,  having 
left  the  country  while  still  a  boy  and  having  passed  his 
youth  at  military  stations  in  India,  he  had  been  able  to 
educate  himself,  his  answer  was,  that  he  had  been  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  excellent  library,  that 
he  had  been  allowed  free  access  to  the  books,  and  that 
they  had,  at  the  most  critical  time  of  his  life,  decided  his 
character”. 

Eight  years  before  these  words  were  uttered  there  died 
in  Salem  a  man  who  gave  a  striking  proof  of  their  truth. 
Nathaniel  Bowditch  our  great  astronomer,  explaining  his 
testamentary  gift  to  the  Salem  Atheneum  said,  “thus  in 
early  life  I  found  near  me  a  better  collection  of  Philos¬ 
ophical  and  Scientific  books  than  could  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States  nearer  than  Philadelphia, 
and  by  the  kindness  of  its  proprietors  I  was  permitted  to 
take  books  from  that  library  and  to  consult  and  study 
them  at  pleasure ;  this  inestimable  advantage  has  made 
me  deeply  a  debtor  to  the  Salem  Atheneum  and  I  do 
therefore  give  to  that  institution  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  the  income  thereof  to  be  forever  applied  to  the 
promotion  of  its  objects  and  the  extension  of  its  use¬ 
fulness”. 

The  Salem  Atheneum  was  a  gift  that  floated  in  from 
the  sea  and  that  helped  one  genius  to  extend  the  empire 
of  our  race  over  matter  and,  interestingly  enough,  the 
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gift  returned  to  the  sea  through  Bowditch  and  enabled 
him  to  make  a  great  contribution  to  world  navigation. 
One  of  our  privateers  brought  home  a  prize  from  the 
British  Channel  which  was  doubtless  a  heavy  loss  to  its 
owner.  The  library  of  Dr.  Richard  Kirwan,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Irish  scholar,  was  captured  while  in  transit  to 
England  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and,  after  being 
brought  home,  it  was  sold  to  us  and  became  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  t.he  Salem  Atheneum  which  remains  with  us  to 
this  day. 

The  name  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch  might  properly  find 
a  place  with  the  celebrities  of  the  shipping  period  but  he 
is  more  appropriately  classed  as  an  author.  He  was  poor 
and,  in  a  very  true  sense,  self  made,  and  was  early  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  ship  chandler.  He  had  not  the  special  in¬ 
terest  in  the  sea  of  a  merchant  or  mariner.  Serving  ten 
years  as  captain’s  clerk  or  supercargo,  he  was  engaged  in 
off  hours  on  his  voyages  in  thought  and  study  and  be¬ 
came  the  most  distinguished  author  of  his  time  along  his 
particular  line  and  the  lasting  value  of  his  work  is  attested 
by  its  use  even  to  the  present  day.  The  books  to  which 
he  had  been  allowed  free  access  suggested  the  first 
thought  of  something  great. 

Our  old  mariners,  during  one  period,  found  their  way 
over  the  boundless  deep  by  what  was  called  dead  reckon¬ 
ing  and  the  “Village  Uncle”  speaks  “of  pilots  who  knew 
the  wind  by  its  scent  and  the  wave  by  its  taste,  and  could 
have  steered  blindfolded  to  any  port  between  Boston  and 
Mount  Desert,  guided  only  by  the  rote  of  the  shore,  the 
peculiar  sound  of  the  surf  on  each  island,  beach,  and  line 
of  rocks  along  the  coast”.  But  when  a  committee  of  ship¬ 
masters  examined  the  work  of  Bowditch  they  reported 
that  he  had  “corrected  many  thousand  errors  in  the  best 
European  works  of  the  kind,  especially  those  in  the  tables 
for  determining  the  latitude  by  two  altitudes,  in  those  of 
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difference  of  latitude  and  departure,  of  the  sun’s  right 
ascension  of  amplitudes  and  many  others  necessary  to 
the  navigator;  his  table  nineteenth,  of  corrections  to  be 
applied  in  the  lunar  calculations,  has  the  merit  of  being 
the  only  accurate  one  the  committee  is  acquainted  with ; 
he  has  much  improved  the  table  of  latitudes  and  longi¬ 
tudes  of  places  and  has  added  those  of  a  number  on  the 
American  coast,  hitherto  very  inaccurately  ascertained”. 

This  work  of  Bowditch,  “The  Practical  Navigator”, 
gave  him  world  fame  and  brought  his  city  rare  distinc¬ 
tion.  In  a  resolution  on  his  death,  our  Marine  Society 
said  “as  long  as  ships  sail,  the  needle  points,  and  the  stars 
go  through  their  appointed  course  in  the  Heavens,  the 
name  of  Dr.  Bowditch  will  be  revered  as  one  who  helped 
his  fellow  men  in  time  of  need,  who  was,  and  is,  to  them 
a  guide  over  the  pathless  ocean  and  as  one  who  forwarded 
the  great  interest  of  mankind”. 

Works  of  a  scientific  character,  like  the  above,  are  in¬ 
cluded,  usually,  only  in  an  elastic  definition  of  literature 
or  recognized  as  part  of  its  broad  purpose.  To  bring  a 
work  within  the  popular  and  restricted  definition,  it  must 
be  characterized  by  artistic  form  or  style  and  deal  with 
the  emotions  and  passions,  or  great  moral  truths.  The 
author  of  such  works  may  then  be  called  an  artist  and  is 
said  to  soon  feel  “a  longing  after  immortality  that  mounts 

into  a  hope,  a  hope  that  becomes  a  conviction  of  the 
power  of  realizing  itself  in  all  the  glory  of  ideal  reality”. 

Salem  produced  many  writers  and  literary  artists. 
There  were  Jonathan  Sewell,  poet  as  well  as  lawyer,  and 
Joseph  Orne,  poet  as  well  as  physician;  and  Warwick 
Palfrey,  author  as  well  as  editor  and  Joseph  Barlow  Felt, 
antiquarian  and  author  of  Felt’s  Annals;  and  Joseph 
Gibbs  and  Francis  Calley  Gray  and  William  Prescott  the 
historian,  and  Henry  Felt  Baker,  author  as  well  as  in¬ 
ventor,  and  Charles  Dexter  Cleveland,  and  Elias  Haskett 
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Derby,  the  second ;  and  Bowditch  the  historian  and 
Charles  Timothy  Brooks  who  translated  “Faust”  and 
Poole  the  author  and  librarian,  and  Samuel  Johnson,  poet 
as  well  as  clergyman,  and  George  W.  Searle,  a  legal  au¬ 
thor,  and  Maria  Cummins  the  author  of  “The  Lamp¬ 
lighter”.  And  Upham,  one  of  our  Congressmen,  wrote 
exhaustively  on  Witchcraft,  and  Bentley  gave  us  his 
cherished  “Diary”.  There  were  many  others  like  William 
Whetmore  Story,  with  a  versatility  that  was  striking. 
He  was  a  sculptor  and  a  lawyer,  with  several  volumes  of 
law  books  and  poems  to  his  credit.  He  also  wrote  fiction 
and  essays.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Story,  a  justice  of 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  and  published  his  father’s  life 
and  letters.  He  also  wrote  an  historical  play  and  novel. 
He  died  in  Italy  in  1895.  He  was  the  author  of  the  well 
known  poem  “Cleopatra”  where,  indeed,  he  “loosened  his 
fancy  to  play”,  picturing  the  “Star  Eyed  Egyptian”  as  a 
“smooth  velvety  tiger”  hearing  her  mate  roaring  for  her 
in  the  “amber  moonlight”. 

Of  our  authors  who  attained  distinction,  one  became 
immortal.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  our  ambassador  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  one  of  our  gifted  sons,  whose  memorial  stands 
at  the  head  of  old  Essex  Street,  in  an  address  delivered 
in  Salem  in  1878,  said,  “I  wanted  to  say  something  of 
some  great  names  that  have  shed  such  lustre  upon  Salem. 
There  is  one  that  I  will  not  omit  because  in  my  judgment, 
and  I  believe  in  that  of  many  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Salem  abroad,  it  is  the  dearest  and  most  precious  jewel 
in  the  diadem  of  imperial  Salem.  I  give  you  the  memory 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  a  native  of  Salem,  descended 
from  her  earliest  settlers.  So  imbued  was  he  with  the 
genius  of  her  sons  and  so  deeply  has  he  enthroned  it  in 
his  matchless  works,  that  though  its  ancient  buildings 
should  crumble,  though  the  forests  should  grow  again 
between  these  historic  rivers,  and  the  place  be  forgotten 
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where  Salem  was,  her  name,  her  traditions,  and  the 
spirit  of  her  history  will  still  be  familiar  so  long  as  men 
can  read  the  English  tongue,  the  “Twice  Told  Tales”  and 
“The  House  of  Seven  Gables”. 

We  think  of  Hawthorne  as  misplaced  as  weigher  of 
coal  at  the  Custom  House  and  as  Surveyor  of  Customs 
and,  later,  as  Consul  at  Liverpool,  an  appointment  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  President  Franklin  Pierce,  his  friend  at  Bow- 
doin  College ;  but  by  this  last  appointment  he  was  enabled 
to  see  England  and  visit  Italy. 

Mr.  Andrew  J.  George  in  his  introduction  to  the  Blithe- 
dale  Romance  says,  “the  contrast  between  the  harsh  Pur¬ 
itanism  of  Salem  and  the  mellow  environment  of  Rome 
and  Florence  was  sufficiently  marked  to  stir  within  him 
the  poet’s  soul  to  a  new  birth ;  he  awoke  to  a  new  life,  out 
of  which  he  created  that  great  romance,  “The  Marble 
Faun”. 

Hawthorne  had  a  long  line  of  Puritan  ancestors,  being 
descended  from  William  Hawthorne  who  settled  in  Salem 
in  1630.  He  was  environed  by  every  Puritan  influence 
but  the  manner  in  which  he  redeemed  Puritanism  in  his 
life  and  works  is  again  told  by  Mr.  George  who  says, 
“he  searched  the  depths  of  our  nature  for  the  truths  of 
heredity,  the  blending  of  good  and  evil,  by  which  even 
sin  may  be  an  occasion  of  the  deepening  impulse  whereby 
the  human  soul  may  rise  to  the  heights  of  life;  if  Puritan¬ 
ism  caused  the  imagination  to  be  stifled  and  perverted  in 
its  activities  so  that  it  sought  refuge  in  the  diablerie  of 
Witchcraft,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  in  Hawthorne 
it  was  rescued  and  given  its  natural  atmosphere  of  sights 
and  sounds,  of  thought  and  action,  of  pity  and  pathos,  of 
conduct  and  beauty”.  Hawthorne  himself,  in  speaking 
of  the  church  painting  and  music  said,  after  his  Italian 
visit,  “I  deem  it  a  pity  that  Protestantism  should  have 
entirely  laid  aside  this  mode  of  appealing  to  the  religious 
sentiment”. 
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If,  as  Macauley  said,  literature  exercises  a  wider  in¬ 
fluence  than  that  of  commerce  and  a  mightier  one  than 
that  of  arms,  and  if,  as  Choate  said,  the  spirit  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  old  Salem,  by  Hawthorne's  matchless  works, 
would  be  preserved,  even  though  all  else  was  swept  away, 
Salem’s  greatest  pride  in  her  sons  must  be  in  Hawthorne, 
and  our  chief  glory,  among  many,  after  three  centuries, 
must  be  in  our  literary  heritage.  In  the  experience  of 
some  of  Hawthorne’s  characters,  Mr.  George  again  says, 
“in  revealing  the  true  relation  of  Art  and  Morality,  he 
rises  to  the  supreme  height  and  becomes  the  greatest 
creative  genius,  the  most  perfect  constructive  artist,  the 
most  significant  master  of  style,  yet  given  to  America”. 

How  natural  it  is  that  our  greatest  pride  should  be  in 
this  son  of  Salem  is  understood  when  we  consider  how 
deep  seated  and  universal  the  desire  is  for  literary  ex¬ 
pression.  A  current  writer  in  a  very  interesting  article 
says,  “who  has  not  felt  that  itch  to  capture  the  secret  of 
self  expression?  Whether  as  a  boy  or  girl,  struggling 
over  compositions  for  school  or  college,  or  as  an  adult 
reader,  closing  the  covers  over  the  last  pages  of  some 
felicitous,  delightful,  volume  of  essays,  fiction  or  poetry, 
or  even  upon  those  familiar  frequent  occasions  when  we 
would  write  to  a  friend — there  are  few  but  have  wished 
for  the  ability  to  dip  grandly,  like  the  Great  Pym  of 
Barrie’s  tale,  and  set  down,  in  clear  and  charming  lan¬ 
guage,  the  drift  of  thought  and  feeling;  if  there  is  a  com¬ 
mon  denominator  of  human  experience,  one  hankering 
which  makes  itself  felt  sometime  in  everyone,  it  is  this 
desire  for  comely  self-expression”.  But  accompanying 
this  desire  to  set  down  in  language  the  drift  of  our  feel¬ 
ings,  is  a  thought  expressed  by  a  French  writer.  He  says, 
“those  who  feel  the  weight  of  centuries  of  past  literature, 
who  are  displeased  with  everything  because  they  dream 
of  something  better,  for  whom  the  bloom  is  oflf  every- 
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thing,  and  who  are  always  struck  with  the  uselessness, 
the  commonplaceness  of  their  own  works,  grow  to  look 
upon  literary  art  as  a  thing  unattainable  and  mysterious, 
hardly  to  be  discovered  except  in  a  few  pages  by  the 
greatest  masters ;  a  score  or  so  of  sentences  suddenly 
thrill  us  like  a  revelation,  but  the  words  which  follow  are 
just  like  other  words.  Men  of  genius,  doubtless,  escape 
this  regret  and  pain  because  they  have  within  them¬ 
selves  resistless  creative  power.  The  rest  of  us  who  are 
no  better  than  plodding,  conscientious  toilers  can  but 
strive  against  invincible  discouragement  by  unending 
effort”. 

Hawthorne  had  this  restless  creative  power  and  he 
developed  and  perfected  it  by  the  unending  effort  of  the 
plodding  toiler.  The  skill  that  harmonizes  the  subject 
and  the  style,  the  power  of  words  aptly  chosen,  the  swing 
and  the  strength  or  ease  of  a  composition,  are  the  result 
of  what  the  poet  calls  ‘building  and  spoiling,  and  spoiling 
and  building  again”.  Thought  and  work  and  study  must 
produce  the  perfect  thing;  the  successful  writer  is  not 
a  special  favorite  of  the  gods.  With  Hawthorne’s  life 
and  literary  achievements,  his  world  admirers  are 
familiar.  He  was  wholly  ours  by  birth  and  descent 
and  his  labors  among  us.  He  lived  and  labored  here 
under  some  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  some  family 
sorrow.  An  English  critic  called  him  “the  ghost  of 
New  England”  and  another  author  says,  “he  explored 
the  most  recondite  corners  of  the  human  heart  and  asked 
the  human  soul  to  tell  him  its  most  grimly  secrets”. 
He  tells  us  he  “felt  a  romance  growling  in  his  mind”  and 
it  found  expression  in  what  has  been  called  his  most  rep¬ 
resentative  romance.  Outstanding  among  his  works  is 
the  Scarlet  Letter.  In  one  of  his  short  stories,  after  a 
protest  against  his  expressed  intention  to  burn  his  manu¬ 
scripts,  Hawthorne  causes  “Oberon”  to  say,  “let  me  alone, 
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I  will  burn  then;  would  you  have  me  a  damned  author? 
You  cannot  conceive  what  an  effect  the  composition  of 
these  tales  has  had  on  me ;  I  have  become  ambitious  of  a 
bubble  and  careless  of  solid  reputation ;  they  have  drawn 
me  aside  from  the  beaten  path  of  the  world  and  led  me 
into  a  strange  sort  of  solitude, — a  solitude  in  the  midst  of 
men — where  nobody  wishes  for  what  I  do  nor  thinks  nor 
feels  as  I  do”.  This  suggests  the  weariness  that  is  bred 
in  the  hearts  of  those  struggling  for  distinction  in  this 
line  of  endeavor.  All  authors  have  shared  this  weariness. 
DeMaupassant,  called  the  master  technician  of  the  short 
story  says,  “for  seven  years  I  wrote  poetry,  I  wrote 
stories,  I  even  wrote  a  villainous  play.  Nothing  of  all 
these  remains.  Flaubert  took  a  liking  for  me.  I  ventured 
to  show  him  a  few  attempts.  He  kindly  read  them  and 
replied,  “I  cannot  say  whether  you  have  any  talent;  but 
never  forget  this,  young  man ;  talent, — as  Chateaubriand 
says — is  nothing  but  long  patience.  Go  and  work”.  He 
says  further,  “essential  above  all  is  the  good  fortune 
which  enables  us  to  discover  and  see  among  the  varied 
mass  of  matter  which  is  ready  for  selection  the  subject 
which  will  absorb  all  our  faculties,  all  that  is  good  in  us, 
all  our  artistic  powers”.  He  says  his  friendship  with 
Bouilhet  convinced  him  “that  persevering  work  and  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  art,  might  in  some  fortunate 
hour  of  clearness,  power,  and  enthusiasm,  by  the  for¬ 
tuitous  advent  of  a  subject  in  complete  accord  with  the 
tendency  of  one’s  mind,  lead  to  the  production  of  a  single 
work,  short,  but  as  perfect  as  man  can  make  it;  the  best 
known  writers  have  scarcely  left  us  more  than  one  such 
volume”. 

This  single  volume  in  Hawthorne’s  case  must  be  his 
Scarlet  Letter.  Mr.  Burton  in  an  introduction  to  a  book 
of  tales  by  Hawthorne  says,  “The  first  volume  of  Twice 
Told  Tales  appeared  in  1837.  The  fictions  that  made  it 
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up  were  many  of  them  contributed  to  the  annual  called 
The  Token  published  by  S.  S.  Goodrich  (Peter  Parley). 
That  early  patron  of  American  letters,  with  what  now 
seems  an  amusingly  condescending,  hesitant  attitude, 
kept  the  manuscript  of  a  proposed  volume  of  them  for 
over  seven  years  in  his  office  before  daring  to  put  them 
into  print.  The  earlier  tales  were  written  at  a  time  when 
he  was  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  own  gifts  nor 
conversant  in  the  literary  craft  he  was  to  adorn.  Most 
of  them  belong  to  the  Salem  days  when  Hawthorne,  a 
lonely  recluse,  was  impelled  to  body  forth  his  imaginings 
and,  looking  into  his  own  heart,  expressed  in  terms  of 
humanity  as  he  then  knew  it,  the  symbolic  significances 
of  the  eternal  spirit  of  man.  The  short  stories  of 
Hawthorne  may  be  described  as  black-and-white  work 
leading  up  to  the  great  canvases  which  best  display  his 
power,  the  Scarlet  Letter  and  the  other  full  length 
novels”. 

It  must  never  be  assumed  because  of  the  labor  and 
discouragement  attending  the  literary  plodder  that  there 
are  not  many  bright  spots  along  the  way,  many  happy 
hours  of  dreaming,  many  moments  of  real  exaltation. 
The  black  and  white  work  of  all  who  have  felt,  and  tried 
to  develop,  the  creative  instinct,  though  it  found  its  way 
ultimately  to  the  flames,  has  left  its  reward  and  its  joyful 
impress  on  the  soul  and  has  given  us  a  better  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  success  of  others  and  advanced  us  toward 
that  spiritual  joy  which  softens  and  lightens  the  drab 
routine  of  life.  “Oberon”  still  holding  his  manuscript 
before  the  fire  says,  “how  many  recollections  throng 
upon  me  as  I  turn  these  leaves.  This  scene  came  into 
my  fancy  as  I  walked  along  a  hilly  road  on  a  starlight 
October  evening;  in  the  pure  and  bracing  air  I  became 
all  soul  and  felt  as  if  I  could  climb  the  sky  and  run  a 
race  along  the  Milky  way”. 
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Salem  had  an  author  who  became  all  soul  and  felt  as 
if  he  could  climb  the  sky.  The  name  of  Jones  Very  will, 
at  once,  occur  to  all  our  citizens.  Emerson  called  him 
“our  brave  saint”  and  Channing  said  “to  hear  Mr.  Very 
talk  was  like  looking  into  the  purely  spiritual  world.” 
Lowell  “admired  and  loved  Very’s  poetry”  and  Bryant 
said  his  sonnets  had  “extraordinary  grace  and  original¬ 
ity”.  Our  own  Mr.  Silsbee  said  of  him  “he  moved  in 
Salem  like  Dante  among  the  Florentines”.  A  tablet, 
placed  by  the  Essex  Institute,  marks  his  home  on 
Federal  Street.  His  father  was  a  sea  captain  and,  in 
common  with  other  sea  captains,  had  the  characteristic 
touch  of  Salem  culture.  The  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Jones  Very  inherited  from  both  father  and  mother  a 
literary  tendancy,  and  his  sister,  Lydia,  remembered  by 
every  school  boy  who  attended  the  Bowditch  School  in 
her  time,  published  a  book  of  poems ;  and  there  was  a 
brother,  Washington  Very,  a  minister  who  died  young. 
A  deeply  religious  as  well  as  literary  strain  ran  through 
the  family  of  six  children. 

Jones  made  his  trips  to  sea  like  so  many  other  sons 
of  sea  captains,  and  he  taught  in  Henry  K.  Oliver’s 
school,  was  graduated  from  Harvard  and,  for  a  time, 
taught  Greek  there.  He  was  an  essayist  and  poet  and, 
having  authority  to  preach  without  having  been  regu¬ 
larly  ordained,  he  occasionally  delivered  sermons.  He 
wrote  for  Unitarian  journals  and  was  a  close  friend  of 
Emerson  and  Channing. 

A  French  novelist  says,  “each  of  us  has  simply  his 
own  illusion  of  the  world,  poetic,  sentimental,  cheerful, 
mournful,  or  vulgar,  according  to  his  nature”  and  that 
“if  a  writer  is  an  idealist,  let  us  soar  to  poetic  heights 
to  judge  him”.  Such  a  flight  would  be  necessary  to 
judge  Very  because  from  the  common  level  he  would 
be  misjudged.  He  belonged  to  the  school  of  Transcen- 
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dentalists,  men  and  women  who  lived  in  the  spirit.  He 
was  out  of  touch  with  the  social  scheme,  and  of  the 
woods  he  said,  “one  might  forget  here  that  the  world 
was  desert  and  empty  and  all  the  people  wicked”.  He 
asserted  every  one  could  become  “the  voice  of  the  Holy 
Ghost”  and  he  “thought  himself  but  a  reed  through 
which  the  Spirit  might  breathe  a  music  of  its  own”. 

Of  those  who  practiced  “plain  living  and  high  think¬ 
ing”  Jones  Very  was  wholly  a  part,  but  he  lived  too 
plainly,  as  his  attenuated  form  attested  and  having,  with 
too  high  thinking,  reached  the  point  where  his  mental 
balance  was  for  a  brief  time  threatened,  he  needed  the 
admonishment  which  Dr.  Chillingworth  gave  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dimmesdale,  “come,  good  sir,  and  my  dear  friend, 
I  pray  you  let  me  lead  you  home”.  He  was,  of  course, 
something  of  a  recluse  like  Hawthorne  who  “shunned 
society”  and  only  to  a  very  limited  circle  of  friends  was 
Jones  Very  well  known.  Like  Wordsworth’s  Lucy,  he 
“dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways”,  and  had  all  the 
amiability  and  sweetness  of  character  attending  such 
types.  James  Freeman  Clarke  said  “the  American  soil 
has  produced  no  other  man  like  Very”.  With  charm  and 
appreciation,  Mr.  Andrews  in  his  memoir  describes  him. 
He  says,  “when  one  saw  the  tall,  slight  figure  outlined 
against  a  glowing  twilight  sky,  gazing  off  from  some  of 
the  craggy  hilltops  over  which  he  loved  to  ramble,  or 
perhaps  disappearing  down  a  distant  valley  mellowed 
with  the  golden  afternoon  sunlight, 

Rapt,  twirling  in  his  hand  a  withered  spray, 

And  waiting  for  the  Spark  from  Heaven  to  fall, 

it  seems,  indeed,  as  if  a  gentle  presence  had  wandered 
here  from  another  world  than  ours”. 

With  all  of  us  the  dreams  of  youth  lie  buried  some¬ 
where  and,  though  truants  for  many  years,  we  often 
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return  there,  for  to  such  a  place  the  heart  prompts  many 
pilgrimages.  The  special  charm  for  us  of  such  a  locality, 
we  cannot  find  the  world  over,  even  though  “bounteous 
nature  loves  all  lands  and  beauty  wanders  everywhere”. 
How  many  of  us  have  counted  it  a  privilege  that,  in  the 
long  vacation  time  of  boyhood’s  days,  the  Great  Pastures 
of  Salem  opened  wide  its  arms  and  gave  us  its  daisy 
fields,  its  miniature  ponds,  its  wealth  of  berries,  its 
meadow  larks,  the  “freedom  of  the  sod”  and  the  clouds 
and  sky?  From  its  hills  there  were  vistas  of  the  sea, 
glimpses  of  the  distant  spires  and  headlands ;  there  were 
sheltered  vales,  with  vines  and  bushes,  and,  in  open  and 
hidden  places,  the  snow  drop,  the  bluet  and  the  may- 
flower  grew.  To  this  very  spot,  Jones  Very  often  bent 
his  way,  “lone  wandering  but  not  lost”.  What  soul 
wealth  he  here  absorbed  is  understood  by  those  who 
have  shared  it  in  their  wanderings.  Of  the  wildflowers 
growing  in  the  Great  Pastures,  he  took  special  note  of 
one,  and,  because  he  was  so  quiet  and  spiritual,  because 
this  flower  links  many  of  us  to  youthful  days  we  would 
fain  live  over,  memory  will  find  a  place  today  and  always 
for  the  gentle  author  of  The  Painted  Columbine. 

“Thou  blusheth  from  the  painter’s  page, 

Robed  in  the  mimic  tints  of  art; 

But  Nature’s  hand  in  youth’s  green  age, 

With  fairer  hues,  first  traced  thee  on  my  heart”. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


PAST  AND  FUTURE 


“Our  fathers’  God,  from  out  whose  hand 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand, 

We  meet  today,  united,  free, 

And  loyal  to  our  land  and  Thee, 

To  thank  Thee  for  the  era  done, 

And  trust  Thee  for  the  opening  one. 

Be  with  us  while  the  New  World  greets 
The  Old  World  thronging  all  its  streets, 

Unveiling  all  the  triumphs  won 
By  art  or  toil  beneath  the  sun; 

And  unto  common  good  ordain 
This  rivalship  of  hand  and  brain. 

Thou,  who  hast  here  in  concord  furled 
The  war  flags  of  a  gathered  world, 

Beneath  our  Western  skies  fulfill 
The  Orient’s  mission  of  good  will, 

And,  freighted  with  love’s  Golden  Fleece, 

Send  back  its  Argonauts  of  Peace.” 

W  HITTIER. 

HAWTHORNE  died  in  1864  and  the  story  of  Salem 
since  that  date  will  be  repeated  by  word  of  mouth 
on  this  anniversary  by  many  living  here  at  that  time  and 
now.  Salem  has  changed  much  from  a  date  even  more 
recent,  so  rapid  has  been  modern  development.  The 
days  seem  long  ago,  though  well  after  Hawthorne’s 
death,  when  the  boys  sat  around  the  old  pumps  of  the 
city  ready  to  loosen  the  check  reins  of  the  horses  coming 
there  to  drink ;  when  the  lamp  lighter  came  regularly 
with  his  short  ladder  to  care  for  the  lights  in  the  old 
wooden  lamp  posts ;  when  the  hose  wagons  of  the  fire 
department  were  hand  drawn ;  when  horse  racing  on 
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Lafayette  Street  during  the  sleighing  season  was  a  stim¬ 
ulating  pastime  to  old  and  young  alike ;  when  folks  very 
generally  sent  the  Sunday  beans  in  a  pot  wrapped  in  a 
bundle  handkerchief  to  be  cooked  in  the  neighboring 
bakery ;  when  the  now  thickly  settled  sections  of  North 
Salem  and  South  Salem  were  referred  to  as  North  Fields 
and  South  Fields;  when  the  street  cars  were  drawn  first 
by  one  horse  and  then  by  two,  being  helped  to  ascend 
the  hills  by  a  third  horse  stationed  at  the  foot  for  that 
purpose.  Yet  we  had  electric  service  to  the  Willows 
before  Boston  had  electric  cars  and  we  have  kept  so 
well  in  step  with  every  line  of  progress  that  our  300th 
anniversary  finds  us  and  our  offspring  active  and  aspiring 
modern  communities.  The  top  of  Fort  Lee  at  the 
Willows  is  a  good  place  to  go  to  view  the  sea  and  the 
real  beauty  of  our  harbor,  through  the  islands  of  which, 
Conant  and  Endecott  sailed  when  Salem  was  an  Indian 
village.  The  view  is  expansive  and  charming,  Man¬ 
chester,  Beverly,  and  Marblehead,  forming  our  harbor 
boundaries.  South  River,  running  into  Legg’s  Hill,  has 
a  striking  boundary  in  Naugus  Head,  and  the  opposite 
shore  was  once  a  line  of  busy  wharves  where  many  ships, 
outward  or  homeward  bound,  loaded  and  unloaded  their 
cargoes.  Bass  River  penetrates  inland  to  Danvers,  and 
the  North  River,  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  Indians,  skirting 
Ropes  Point,  Mack  Park,  known  as  Paradise,  and  Har¬ 
mony  Grove  burial  ground,  on  its  way  to  Peabody,  must 
have  been  beautiful  once,  before  these  sections  had  been 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  the  white  man. 

Salem  originally  included  greater  territory  than  it  now 
comprises  and,  very  fittingly,  our  neighbors  are  included 
in  this  anniversary.  The  cities  and  towns  surrounding 
us  became  detached,  however,  at  early  dates  and  have 
been  distinct  communities  with  a  character  and  history 
of  their  own.  Our  territory,  as  described  in  the  Indian 
deed  included : 
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“All  that  tract  and  parcel  of  land  lying  to  the 
westward  of  Neumkeage  river,  alias  Bass  River, 
whereupon  the  town  of  Salem  is  built,  so  pro¬ 
ceeding  along  to  the  head  of  Neumkeage  river, 
called  by  the  English,  Bass  river,  so  compre¬ 
hending  all  the  land  belonging  to  the  township 
of  Salem,  according  as  it  is  butted  and  bounded 
with  and  upon  the  towns  of  Beverly,  Wenham, 
Topsfield,  Reading,  Lynn,  and  Marblehead, 
down  to  the  sea,  which  said  land  is  a  part  of 
what  belonged  to  the  ancestors  of  the  said 
grantors,  and  in  their  proper  inheritance.”  To 
this  was  added  buildings,  of  every  nature,  and 
gardens,  meadows,  marshes,  and  woods,  ponds 
and  dams  and  fishing  ways,  metals  and  miner¬ 
als  ;  also,  “with  all  islands  and  privileges  of 
Neumkeage  river,  alias  Bass  river.” 

Ipswich  named  for  Ipswich  in  Suffolk,  England,  orig¬ 
inally  called  Agawam,  was  settled  by  John  Winthrop,  Jr. 
in  1633.  It  was  incorporated  in  1634  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  first  place  in  Essex  County  visited  by  white  men 
in  1611.  Wenham,  called  Enon,  was  incorporated  in  1643 
and  was  named  for  Wenham,  Suffolk  County,  England. 
Manchester  incorporated  in  1645  was  settled  by  William 
Jeffrey  and  was  named  for  the  Duke  of  Manchester. 

Marblehead  was  taken  from  Salem  in  1649.  This  in¬ 
teresting  old  section  was  called  Marble  Harbor.  Col. 
Glover  and  Capt.  Mugford  are  cherished  names  in  this 
place.  Glover  in  Revolutionary  days  took  a  regiment  of 
one  thousand  men  to  Cambridge  and  Mugford  captured 
in  the  harbor  the  British  transport  Hope,  richly  laden 
with  ammunition. 

Topsfield  was  incorporated  in  1650.  The  early  settlers 
called  this  section  The  New  Meadows  and  the  Indians 
called  it  Shenewemedy.  It  was  named  from  Topsfield 
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Parish  in  England.  It  was  “infested  in  early  days  with 
beasts  and  wolves”  and  the  father  of  Joseph  Smith,  the 
Mormon,  was  a  native  of  the  place. 

Beverly  was  named  from  a  town  in  the  East  Riding 
of  York,  England.  It  was  incorporated  in  1668  but 
Conant,  Balch,  and  Woodbury  commenced  the  settle¬ 
ment,  originally  called  Bass  River,  in  1630.  Conant  peti¬ 
tioned  to  have  the  settlement  called  Budleigh  in  honor 
of  the  town  from  which  he  came  but  his  petition  was 
denied.  Danvers  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1757. 
This  section  included  Salem  Village  and  was  the  spot 
where  lived  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parris  of  Witchcraft  days.  It 
was  named  probably  after  Sir  Danvers  Osborne,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York  in  1753.  South  Danvers  was  de¬ 
tached  in  1855  and  became  Peabody,  taking  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  banker  and  philanthropist  of  London, 
George  Peabody,  who  was  born  on  upper  Washington 
street.  And  in  the  old  burying  ground  on  Main  street, 
where  Jones  Very  is  buried,  rests,  also,  the  remains  of 
Eliza  Whitfield,  the  story  of  whose  life  is  incorporated 
in  the  work,  “Eliza  Wharton”  by  IJannah  Webster 
Foster. 

Salem’s  population  has  been  very  gradual  of  growth 
and  now  numbers  about  forty-three  thousand.  Her  ter¬ 
ritory  is  of  limited  area  but  the  present  cities  of  Peabody 
and  Beverly  and  the  towns  of  Marblehead  and  Danvers, 
part  of  our  original  territory,  constitute  our  greater 
Salem  and  comprise  a  territory  of  large  numbers,  with 
unrivalled  scenes  of  quiet  beauty  and  with  a  population 
rich  in  all  the  accomplishments  and  all  the  virtues  of 
American  citizenship. 

Much  will  be  said  during  our  anniversary  period  about 
the  Puritans,  about  ancestry  and  about  religion.  It  is 
a  common  charge  against  the  Puritans  that  they  were 
narrow  but  the  poet  sympathetically  said  of  the  early 
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settlers,  “who  calls  them  narrow,  let  his  soul  be  wide.” 
A  safe  attitude  toward  them  would  be  “to  lay  alike  their 
frailities  and  their  perfections  to  our  hearts  either  as  a 
warning  or  an  example”. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  we  said  that  the  Puritans  in 
coming  to  this  wilderness  took  a  step  far  reaching  for 
human  advancement  and  that  they  were  more  of  a 
political  than  a  religious  force ;  but  they  were  indeed 
both.  The  political  consequence,  hardly  dreamed  of,  is 
our  present  great  nation,  and  one  great  heritage  which 
the  Puritans  left  us  as  a  religious  force  was  the  law  of 
conscience  in  all  civic  and  social  duties.  And  if  we  want 
to  think  of  them  with  pride,  as  we  do,  John  Quincy 
Adams  gives  us  thoughts  to  which  we  may  easily  sub¬ 
scribe.  He  says,  “In  reverting  to  the  period  of  our  origin, 
other  nations  have  generally  been  compelled  to  plunge 
into  the  chaos  of  impenetrable  antiquity  or  to  trace  a 
lawless  ancestry  into  the  caverns  of  ravishers  and  rob¬ 
bers  ;  the  founders  of  your  race  are  not  handed  down  to 
you  like  the  father  of  the  Roman  people,  as  the  suck¬ 
lings  of  a  wolf;  no  Gothic  scourge  of  God,  no  Vandal 
pest  of  nations,  no  fabled  fugitive  from  the  flames  of 
Troy,  no  bastard  Norman  tyrant,  appears  among  the  list 
of  worthies.  It  was  reserved  for  the  first  settlers  of  New 
England  to  perform  achievements,  to  trample  down  ob¬ 
structions,  to  dispel  dangers  under  the  single  inspiration 
of  conscience.  Viewing  their  religious  liberties  here  as 
held  only  by  sufferance,  could  they  forebear  to  look  upon 
every  dissenter  among  themselves  with  a  jealous  eye? 
Their  zeal  might  sometimes  be  too  ardent  but  it  was  al¬ 
ways  sincere.  Religious  discord  has  now  lost  her  sting; 
the  cumbrous  weapons  of  theological  warfare  are  anti¬ 
quated  ;  at  this  day  religious  indulgence  is  one  of  our 
clearest  duties  because  it  is  one  of  our  undisputed  rights. 
While  we  rejoice  that  the  principles  of  genuine  Chris- 
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tianity  have  so  far  triumphed  over  the  prejudices  of  a 
former  generation,  let  us  fervently  hope  for  the  day  when 
it  will  prove  equally  victorious  over  the  malignant 
passions  of  our  own”. 

On  this  anniversary  we  pause  to  review  three  centuries 
of  effort.  We  acknowledge  the  inspiration  the  past  gives 
us,  the  lesson  it  teaches  us,  and  we  bow  to  it  approvingly, 
gratefully,  sympathetically.  Salem’s  record  and  rating 
are  high  in  all  that  concerns  free  government,  civic 
advancement,  education,  culture  and  refinement.  If  we, 
enterprisingly,  circled  the  globe  with  our  canvas  in 
early  days,  we  did  not  stop  there.  With  the  invention 
of  the  telephone  here,  we,  later,  put  a  different  “girdle 
’round  the  earth”.  If  the  Puritans  cut  the  cross  from  the 
English  flag  in  the  dark  days  of  trial,  their  descendants 
exalted  it  again  in  happier  days.  If  we  drove  from  our 
confines  all  dissenters,  we  later  welcomed  the  oppressed 
from  every  land,  the  victims  of  every  tyrant,  and  all  true 
lovers  to  liberty,  to  live  under  just  laws  in  a  common 
brotherhood. 

Great  friends  of  liberty  came  here  and  walked  our 
streets  to  greet  our  citizens;  George  Washington,  the 
noble  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  Louis  Kossuth.  Many 
high  in  office  and  great  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
also,  visited  us,  James  Monroe,  Andrew  Jackson,  James 
K.  Polk,  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  many  others. 

It  would  be  hard  to  call  the  names  of  our  noblest 
citizens  and  recount  their  private  and  civic  virtues,  their 
contribution  to  business  enterprise,  science,  literature, 
and  the  arts ;  their  service  in  peace  and  war,  their  wis¬ 
dom,  charity,  love  of  humanity,  democracy,  and  patri¬ 
otism  ;  their  noble  participation  in  the  progress  of  liberty 
and  independence,  their  service  in  city,  state  and  nation. 
It  would  be  harder  still  to  discriminate  among  so  many 
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who  were  good  and  great,  Roger  Conant,  John  Endecott, 
Roger  Williams,  Philip  English,  Gen.  Israel  Putnam, 
Chief  Justice  Lynde,  Northey  the  Quaker,  Timothy 
Pickering,  Jonathan  Haraden,  General  Miller  of  Lundy’s 
Lane,  Rogers  the  sculptor,  Worcester  the  lexicographer, 
Nathaniel  Bowditch,  John  Barlow  Felt,  William  H. 
Prescott,  Stephen  Clarendon  Phillips,  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne,  William  Whetmore  Story,  Dr.  Holyoke,  Stephen 
Abbott,  Rufus  Choate,  Henry  Wheatland,  Frederick 
West  Lander,  Frederick  Townsend  Ward,  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  and  the  long  line  of  merchants  and  mariners 
between  Philip  English  and  John  Bertram.  The  talents 
of  our  citizens  were  high  and  varied;  statesmen,  jurists, 
scientists,  philanthropists,  preachers,  novelists,  physi¬ 
cians,  soldiers,  poets,  editors,  and  antiquarians,  forming 
as  full  and  formidable  a  list  of  celebrities  as  was  ever 
mothered  in  any  city  in  the  land. 

Thousands  of  pilgrims  will  come  to  our  city  this  year 
to  view  the  monuments  and  relics  of  the  past,  the  cradle 
of  John  Massey,  our  first  born,  the  witch  house,  the 
witch  pins,  the  death  warrant  of  Bridget  Bishop,  the 
home  of  Rebecca  Nurse,  North  Bridge,  the  scene  of  the 
first  armed  resistance  in  the  Revolution,  old  Gallows 
Hill,  the  House  of  Seven  Gables,  the  Pickering  House, 
the  birthplace  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  custom 
house  where  he  worked,  the  Essex  Institute,  the  Pea¬ 
body  Museum,  and  the  East  Indian  Marine  Hall,  with 
their  priceless  contents,  the  faces  of  the  merchants  look¬ 
ing  out  from  oil  paintings  appropriately  framed  in  gold, 
the  old  gardens,  the  old  burying  grounds,  the  first  church 
and  such  of  Lne  very  old  houses  as  remain.  If  these 
serve  but  the  curiosity  of  ourselves  and  our  visitors, 
their  proper  end  is  not  served,  for  their  value  is  in  the 
thoughts  they  excite. 
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This  occasion  will  not  depart,  we  hope,  without  all  of 
us  catching  a  little  of  the  spirit  and  a  little  of  the  lesson 
behind  our  story.  The  pioneers  broke  early  sods  in  the 
conquest  of  the  wilderness  and  the  erection  of  a  free 
state  but  we  have  our  wilderness  and  our  problems  no 
less  than  they.  Let  their  errors  in  some  details  be 
acknowledged,  still  it  is  true  that  we  must  face  our  own 
day  substantially  in  the  spirit,  mind  and  heart  of  the 
forefathers.  In  the  struggle  of  our  ancestors  there  was 
a  common  tongue,  common  ideals  and  a  racial  sympathy. 
Today,  here  and  in  many  eastern  cities,  immigrants  from 
nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  in  our  midst  and 
of  our  citizenship.  Ralph  D.  Paine  in  his  “Ships  and 
Sailors  of  Old  Salem,”  says,  “Salem  is  proud  of  its  past 
but  mightily  interested  in  its  present.  Its  population  is 
four  times  as  great  as  when  it  was  the  foremost  foreign 
seaport  of  the  United  States  and  its  activities  have  veered 
into  manufacturing  channels.  But  as  has  happened  to 
many  other  New  England  cities  of  the  purest  American 
pedigree,  a  flood  of  immigration  from  Europe  and  Canada 
has  swept  into  Salem  to  swarm  in  its  mills  and  factories. 
Along  the  harbor  front  the  fine  old  square  mansions  from 
which  the  lords  of  the  shipping  gazed  at  their  teeming 
wharves  are  tenanted  by  toilers  of  many  alien  nations”. 

Immigrants  of  many  classes  have,  in  their  time, 
created  new  and  grave  civic  problems  and  added  to  the 
always  present  duty  of  moulding  them  to  the  ideals  of 
the  Fathers  and  creating  in  them  an  appreciation  of  the 
labors  of  the  centuries  laid  at  their  feet.  And  in  the 
main  they  have  been  responsive ;  the  peril  of  the  “Un¬ 
guarded  Gates"  comes  only  from  those  who  “waste  the 
gifts  of  Freedom"  and  bring  with  them  “tiger  passions, 
here  to  stretch  their  claws  in  street  and  alley”.  With 
those  rightly  disposed  we  have  kept  and  will  keep  a 
generous  heart,  for  liberty  is  not  for  a  land  alone ;  it  is 
for  all  humanity. 
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The  late  editor  of  the  Outlook  said  “Democracy  is 
more  than  a  form  of  government ;  it  is  a  spirit  of  life.  It 
is  faith  that  all  men  are  brothers.  It  is,  therefore,  faith 
in  a  community  of  interests,  it  is  the  faith  that  teachers 
and  all  material  things,  and  all  life’s  gifts,  present  or 
future,  are  intended  for  all”.  The  Puritan  builder 
banished  all  dissenters  and  was  not  a  religious  democrat 
for  “the  religious  democrat  respects  creeds  and  because 
he  respects  his  fellow  men,  he  respects  their  religious 
convictions”.  The  Puritans  lacked  a  sense  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  this  writer  says  “the  democrat  goes  to  the  great 
artists,  to  Rembrant,  and  Titian  and  Raphael  to  get  ideas 
of  beauty  without  which  he  could  not  have  attained”. 
Macauley  says  of  the  Puritan,  “Like  Vane  he  thought 
himself  intrusted  with  the  sceptre  of  the  millenial  year”, 
but  today  no  class  wields  any  sceptre.  “Like  Fleetwood, 
he  cried  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  that  God  had  hid 
His  face  from  him” ;  but  today  we  suffer  no  sense  of 
exclusion  from  God’s  light  or  goodness.  The  Puritan 
“was  half  maddened  by  glorious  or  terrible  illusions, 
hearing  the  lyres  of  angels  or  the  tempting  whispers  of 
fiends”.  Today  religion  is  more  rational  and  religious 
emotions  are  giving  way  to  practical  Christianity. 

Policies  in  religion,  education  and  government  have 
been  fruitful  of  dissension,  but  the  democratic  trend  and 
force  of  the  day  has  broadened  religion  and  diffused 
education,  while  democracy  in  government  has  widened 
to  include  distant  lands  and  peoples.  The  evils  of 
democracy  are  not  a  few  but,  in  its  perfection,  democracy 
is  “the  sense  of  manhood  in  the  individual  and  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood  in  the  community”.  For  this  sense  of 
brotherhood  we  should  in  the  future  strive,  and  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  racial  elements  now  composing  our 
population  we  may  hope  under  proper  guidance  for  an 
enrichment  of  our  community  life.  It  has  been  said 
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‘‘the  most  glorious  ministers  of  God  on  earth  are  those 
who  speak  with  a  life  giving  energy  to  other  minds, 
breathing  into  them  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue, 
strengthening  them  to  suffer  in  a  good  cause  and  lifting 
them  above  the  senses  of  the  world”. 

It  is  our  business,  then,  to  speak  with  this  life  giving 
energy  to  all  those  about  us,  to  teach  them,  and  learn 
ourselves,  that  superiority  lies  in  wisdom  and  virtue,  that 
tyranny  is  only  concentrated  selfishness  and  must  yield 
finally  to  the  assault  of  those  who  are  prejudiced  by  it, 
that  oft  repeated  sacrifices  are  stepping  stones  in  pro¬ 
gressive  democracy,  that  tolerance  is  gentle  and  precludes 
force,  that  racial  and  religious  partisanship  will  divide  a 
strong  union  into  weak  and  warring  elements,  that 
greatness  is  measured  not  by  wealth  or  station  but  in 
service  for  the  common  good,  and  that  sovereignty,  as 
we  view  it,  means  individual  duty,  and  that  duty  is 
rooted  in  the  conscience  and  reason  of  all  of  us. 

Example  will  help  as  it  always  has,  kindness  will 
conquer  as  it  ever  does,  and  firmness  will  restrain  where 
firmness  must  be  exercised.  Except  for  the  settlement 
period,  when  fanatical  minds  held  an  almost  desolating 
sway,  the  Puritans  and  their  descendants  had  leaders 
who  energized,  lifted  and  strengthened  the  people.  Men 
will  follow  leaders  today  as  they  always  have  and  fair 
and  honest  minds  must  choose  them  and  alert  eyes  must 
follow  them,  and  the  better  minds  must  speak  and  act 
and  point  the  way  to  those  rising  slowly  to  the  elevation 
of  enlightened  American  citizenship.  We  must  keep 
united ;  Christianity  was  not  instituted  to  separate  but 
unite  us,  not  to  divide  in  rancor,  partisanship  and  petty, 
jealous  dispute,  but  to  unite  in  love,  co-operation  and 
peace.  Our  own  Hugh  Peters  said  in  Parliament,  “all 
children  should  be  fed  though  they  have  different  faces 
and  shapes ;  unity,  not  uniformity,  is  the  Christian  word”. 
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John  Quincy  Adams  said,  “among  the  sentiments  of 
most  powerful  operation  upon  the  human  heart,  and 
most  highly  honorable  to  the  human  character,  are  those 
of  veneration  for  our  forefathers  and  of  love  for  our 
posterity”.  On  this  anniversary,  we  honor  our  fore¬ 
fathers  but  we  know  the  past  is  gone  and  that  we  cannot 
live  with  it  very  long  except  on  occasions  like  the  present 
when  the  human  heart  and  character  sanction  a  deep 
retrospect.  John  Massey,  our  first  born,  has  long  since 
mouldered  in  the  dust;  old  Tituba,  the  Indian  witch,  is 
centuries  dead ;  our  ships  no  longer  sail  the  seven  seas 
and  only  the  waves  lapping  our  shores  can  tell  their 
full  story.  Conant  is  three  centuries  removed  from  us 
but  in  his  “utter  denial  to  go  away”  from  Naumkeag,  we 
catch  a  little  of  the  value  of  perseverance.  And  Burrows 
and  Corey  speak  to  us  as  strongly  as  in  their  day  of  the 
wondrous  strength  of  spirit,  and  Pickering,  refusing  to 
build  our  fortunes  on  the  ruins  of  our  neighbors,  forces 
upon  us  the  virtue  of  unselfishness ;  and  all  the  fore¬ 
fathers  speak  to  us  of  much  true  greatness.  And  though 
Hawthorne  has  rested  in  Sleepy  Hollow  this  many  a  day, 
“Oberon”  is  still  running  his  race  along  the  Milky  Way, 
all  soul  in  a  pure  and  bracing  air,  and  a  little  visible,  at 
times,  we  trust,  to  those  who,  troubled  with  their  manu¬ 
script  as  he  was,  look  -up  for  inspiration  and  power  to 
the  spacious  firmament  on  starlight  nights. 

On  this  anniversary,  also,  we  are  solicitous  for 
posterity  and  the  voice  from  out  the  future  summons 
us  and  we  must  heed  its  call.  “Onward”  it  cries,  onward 
on  the  unchartered  seas.  Onward  and  upward,  too,  in 
civic  standards  and  civic  service.  We  may  have  a  just 
pride  in  the  past  and  living  descendants  of  the  immi¬ 
grants  of  centuries  ago  may  be  proud  of  their  descent 
but  their  greater  pride  must  be  in  posterity.  It  would 
not  be  just  on  this  occasion  to  forget  that  succeeding 
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immigrants  and  later  settlers  from  all  nations  left  their 
impress  and  their  mark,  the  impress  of  their  patriotism, 
the  mark  of  their  toil  and  labor.  They  had  their  pains 
and  endured  the  rain  and  the  winds  in  the  field  and  it 
was  of  them  and  of  their  toil,  as  in  Wat  Tyler’s  time, 
that  many  kept  their  state.  But  they  were  free,  these 
toilers.  No  burning  at  the  stake,  no  scourging  at  the 
cart  wheel  awaited  them  for  any  religious  belief  they 
might  entertain ;  no  insane  leadership  sent  them  to  deeds 
of  blood ;  no  king’s  frown  meant  their  death ;  no  tyranny 
threatened  them.  They  caught  and  held  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  willingly  gave  of  their  great  physical  strength 
in  building  city  and  nation  and  gave,  also,  their  blood 
and  their  lives  on  every  battlefield  that  liberty  might 
live.  And  they  had  protection,  opportunity,  and  equality 
under  the  law,  for  we  had  become  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men.  Though  democracy  has  its  failings, 
though  the  spirit  of  autocracy  is  a  little  assertive  here 
and  there,  though  vulgar  wealth  still  flaunts  itself, 
though  we  are  confused  and  perplexed  by  much  social 
injustice,  still,  on  this  occasion,  we  may,  at  least,  all 
share  one  solid  reflection — that  the  old  tyranny  is  dead, 
and  it  is  well. 

We  are  immigrants,  all,  or  the  descendants  of  immi¬ 
grants,  and  any  line  of  ancestry  can  only  go  back 
ultimately  to  some  robber  baron  or  some  slavish  churl 
whose  descendants  through  the  struggle  of  the  centuries 
have  reached,  at  last,  man’s  estate.  If  we  of  today  have 
and  keep  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  justice  and  patriotism 
in  our  hearts,  we  are  of  the  elect  and  may  claim  kindred 
with  the  highest  on  earth.  Today,  in  our  country, 
“The  humblest  man  stands  level  with  the  law; 

Of  such  a  land  have  men  in  dungeons  dreamed, 

And  with  the  vision  brightening  in  their  eyes 
Gone  smiling  to  the  fagot  and  the  sword”. 
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It  has  been  said,  “the  Grecian  heart  always  glowed 
with  patriotic  fervor  for  the  city”,  and  a  distinguished 
legal  writer  tells  us  that  “by  civic  patriotism  is  meant 
the  feeling  and  the  taking  of  a  deep,  unselfish,  earnest, 
ever-wakeful  and  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  one’s 
own  city,  regarding  it  as  having  a  distinct  personality,  a 
name  and  interests  of  its  own ;  all  life  giving  patriotism 
is  local  and  where  civic  virtues  exist,  its  life  will  be 
healthful  and  like  the  ocean  will  be  kept  pure  by  its  own 
ceaseless  flow  and  movement”. 

For  posterity,  as  for  ourselves,  we  must  take  this 
active  and  unselfish  interest  in  our  city.  For  the  average 
citizen  public  activities  are  mostly  local.  There  they 
may  be  directly  effective  and,  from  there,  their  efforts 
will  radiate,  touching  and  influencing  the  higher  govern¬ 
ments  of  Commonwealth  and  Nation.  Let  us,  therefore, 
love  our  city  in  itself  and  its  higher  relations ;  let  us  love 
the  city  whose  founders  conquered  great  natural 
obstacles  into  which  work  a  great  love  went;  let  us 
love  our  city  redeemed  from  religious  madness ;  let  us 
love  our  city  made  famous  the  world  over  and  joined 
in  trade  and  commerce  with  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
sea,  to  which  enterprise  the  love  of  great  captains  went 
and  to  which  the  love  of  the  people  contributed ;  let  us 
love  our  city  for  her  part  in  wars  for  freedom  and 
independence,  bringing  us  the  peace  and  blessings  of 
the  latter  day;  let  us  love  the  city  that  mothered  us,  the 
city  that  gave  generously  to  native  and  foreign  born  all 
she  had  of  material  and  inspirational  treasure ;  let  us  love 
our  city,  giving  love  its  best  interpretation,  giving  it  the 
meaning  that  to  the  object  of  it  we  offer  loyalty,  protec¬ 
tion  and  service ;  loyalty  to  her  best  traditions, 
protection  against  corruption  and  malfeasance,  service 
that  will  parallel  in  initiative,  courage  and  endurance,  in 
virtue,  charity,  benevolence  and  accomplishment,  the 
record  of  the  Fathers. 
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